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Nie, FORCE "art, into — 
Hunde this paraphraſe may fall. 
| - know that the author vf it is not 
near ee phy Nobleman to pat it into hi 
hands; nor hath be face enough (as is the ' 
molle of this daring age) to call at a diſtance; 
but could be do both, yet know alſo, * 9 
would do. neither; for bi 22 reth not, that 
= Thing, Wy. 22 F others, or. bis OWN, 
ould” be patronize beyond its own native 
; ad is biniſelf us willing, as any 
2 headed Herr of anatomy and ana- 
tomiſts,* of all art and artifts," that all 
the fhame that is due to the il managing 
of 1his good Subject, uud return upon bis 
ben pate, and ſuch is his allegiance to bis 
King, hat” if be can but keep off their fout 
fingers * from bim, to which they are apt 1 
enough, be cares not how heavy they fall up* | 
on himſelf : And on the other hand, 7 there 
be any thing herein contained, of true value, 
itt will but ine the "brighter for the rubs Fu 
and 'perulznt tndervines of ll” conduftitrons = 
 Betrafors ; ; who; * 3 nt N foms 
1 


a 


To dhe R EA DE R. 


2 qrercenary employments, in à few months 
_ time, by tbeir-mother wit, (which for want 
e good neighbours they greatly cry up them- + 
ſelves, and inſtead of bad neighbours do 


cloſely inſiuuate as if all others wanted it) 
can g-t knowledge enougb in phyfick to con- 
lem and viliſy, and in two. words (viz. 


Caleniſts and fools) abundantly confute all 


thoſe worthy perſons, wha from childhood to 


_ gray-bairs, "have been ſtudying, endeavour- 
ing, and praying; have been exerciſing both 
th ir minds and their bodies; their heads, 
their hearts, and their bands; that they 
may become expert ſeconds unto nature, and 
meet combatants for all thoſe dreadful ene- 


mies - that the fins of man bave ſtirred up 


againſt the peace of his own. body. But be- 
Ade this ſcum of ill conditianed Zoili, there 
are others alſo nibbling at the heel of learned 
 pby/iciens ; whoſe wounds, though ſeeming ly 
5 ele inflited, yet are far worſe than the 

Jermer, and that not only becauſe they are 
terfons of credit and knowledge, but becauſe 


they pretend friendſhip, and kiſs while they 
do- 28 miſthief. Theſe are thoſe, whom 


birth, education, and induſtry, have ſo N- 


curely ſeated in honour, that nothing can 


. poſſibly dethrone them, but that which caſt 
the angels from heaven, and man out of pa- 
Ee rakes ; that. abominable Puaioris, which 4 


ever did, and for ever will ſet God in @ re- 
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To te READER | 
ut in time mind them, that thoſe ſmart re. 


. flefFions without' cauſe, both in private and _ 


publick, not enly upon particular perſons, 
but upon whole ſocieties of men, half of 
; whom they know not ſo much as by hear-ſay ) 
- ſeem to have a tinflure of that virulent poi- 
- ſon, which as eafily and as quickly pro- 
ceeds out of knowledge, as the worm did out 
„ Jonal's gourd ; and will (if not ſpeedily 
prevented) ſoon wither into nothing all 
bat content under which they have for a 
ſeaſon gladly ſhadowed tbemſelves. And 


bere I am afreſh put in mind of the ftory of 


Herod, who perſecuted the world's ms | 
and, becauſe be ſaw it pleaſed the people, be 
| proceeded farther alſo : And thus preſecuting 
bis rage and ambition, in royal apparel, and 
with popular aratory, the angel of ihe Lord 
ſmole bim, becauſe be gave not Cod the glory, 
and be was eaten of worms. That main and 
beſt end, which ſecureth all men in their un- 
x: dertakings, was it which firſt moved the 
author hereof te ſtudy ſacred philoſophy, and 
to apply himſelf to the interpretation of ſuch 


ſcriptures, as border upon that faculty unta 


which be hath betook himſelf ever fince be 
bath bad the judgment of election wherein he 
- might be meſt ſerviceable in his generation, - 
| This was the good ſeed © but falling into a 
barren and ill manured foil, hath, for ibe pre- 
ſent, produced no better a blade, than what 
you bere ſee ; which bowever, if it W | 


To the R E A D E1 R. 


. the Lard 4 proſper, © may- bring forth as 
= b fruit as hoſt that" ſeem more fair 
and "flouriſhing." Herein old men may 
„ie their gun natural faces, as in a glaſs; 
and young men may foreſee, what (if they 
ive) will certainly - betide them in their 
latter end. Syſtems and compleat treatiſes 
_ ({bough out of. faſhion, and conſequently + 
negleted in this mimical age) are ef bet- 
ter uſe, tban fragments "of | mechaniſm, | 
and independent pieces of experimental know- 
1 which by meſt men al preſent are add 
in greateſt honour and reputation; but, in | 
this reſpect of honour, -the ground work of 
_ what is here diſcourſed upon far ſurpaſſelh 
them all; tbe author thereof being the toi ſeſt, 
and tho greateſt: earthly Potentate ſbruug bout 
all ene alten. The par fraiture that is bere 
nen, il done by the, hands ef n meaner a 
per/oh than king Solomon, and may juſtly 
called, She Baring x 3 thai ſuperabundant 7 
* wiſdom in natural things, which" it pleaſed 
God mitaculonſly-to-ettrich him wifthal,- bes 
 youd all that were before bim, of: fince to 
this. very day, being wo where more priphi- 
cally delineated, than in ibis deſeription of 
age ; whereby it Plainly appears thut Solo- 
mon was not lite that forward traveller, 
who was well: killed in foreign countries, 
| dd, in the mean time, kneto litile or o- 
ne ef bis own native Lund. For as be 
725 0 ce Ae * vegetables,” from _ 
. ce dar 


SSS ac d 
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1 „ to the byſop that foring- 8 


eib aut of the wall, and theſe creatures alſo 


F an bightr rank, * 7＋ all heafts, -fowts,' 


crueping things, and fiſhes > So "neither was: 


he ignorant at » home ; but that wherein his 95 


greateſt wiſdom confifted;. was, that be per- 
eftly knew himſelf; and that intus et in 
cute; hoth-inreſpe?" of the inward and the 
outward man: All the "ſecret and og ee 
powers of the mind toere as naked 
. bim, as "the vifible parts of t 2 


are before a vulgar anatomift, and bis Joxe- 


xoyie in this allegory contained, doth more 
fully and ſatisfattarily declare and diſtinguiſh 


8 :bem, | than” whatſoever bitherto bath been 


endeavoured to "that purpoſe, by the beſt of 
moraliſts; and as for the parts of the body, 


thoſe appeſite” ſymbols which are "here all 


along the deſcription brought to expreſs them, 


| do abundantly declare br moſt exquifite and 
exact knutdleuge in Ibem all. "Nor only fuch* 
s knowledge, as was then” attained” mn the » 
vorid, ar as ſhould in aflercuges be attained 


any; hut ſuub am one, as was attainuble, 
as the human nature was able to compre- 


ot ber things, it is here clearly demonſtrated, 


that” 30 perfettlyknew, and as plainly 


4s 9 ve metbod would give * 


i 


} \ 
\ 
3 a 


; "and whatſoever certain inventions in 
anatomy bas crowned the ingenious infuirers 
ſuccetuing timo, lis couebed in ſome one or 
other expreſſion of this allegory" Among man 


= FA 8 


To the RE A D E R. 
| deſcribed the circular motion of the blood; the. 
beſt and moſt uſeful invention. of this latter 
age. | And as fer the ſubjet® which is direct- 
bere intended, viz. the deſcription of the 
infirmities of age, though it be compendiouſly 
Bandled by bim, yet it is compleatly done in 
all things appertaining thereunto, both mo- 
ral, natural, and divine. And indeed, what 
can the man ſay that comes after the king ? 
The ma knowing and ingenious perſons in the 
beſt entightned generations, can add no more 
hereunto, than they can unto their own Aa- 
ture : It only remains, that ſome ſuch give 
us the full interpretation of what is bere de- 
_ trvered, fince it pleaſed the king to leave it 10 
after ages, inveloped with a t of the. 
ſame wiſdom that indited it. And if this 
weak. eſſay may excite any ſuch, for the future 
-* lovingly to correct what is here amiſs, and to 
ſupply what is bere deficient ; it will be a moſt 
g geceptable work; but if for the preſent, cour- 
 _Jeous reader, it may be of an uſe to thee, as 
4 man, as a ſcbolar, at à philoſapher,. as a 
To phyſician, as. a chriſtian; follow the intimation 
that is here ven thee, and I will follow thee 
With a. geo wiſh, which" T am \ſure ſhall 
de accompliſhed for thee, and fer all thoſe, 
.. #hat. 44 ee labour - in Selene _ _ | 
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. Eeclef. ui. „ 


" Rementer now thy Creator in the” days of thy youth; 
awhile the evil days come nat, nor the years, * 
; when thou ſhalt jay, I have no pleaſure in them. 
White the fun, or the light, or the moon, or the 8 XL 
be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain. 


| 1 the day when the heepers of the houſe Hall tremble, 


and the firong mes. ſhall bow. tbemſelves, and the 


grinders ceaſe . beeauſe they ere few, and thoſe that | 


lool out of the avindows be darkened. 


| py the doors fall be ſhut in the flretts, "when the Jak ; 5 
of the grinding is low, and he Pall riſe up at the © 
voice of ther bird, and al * b We is . 


l eb. - 


- 4lſo when they ſhall be ufradil of Hint beak: 14 high, — 
and fears ſhall be in the way, and the almond trie 
all fauriſb and the graſhopper all be à bur then, 
and defire Hall fail, becauſe man goeth to his long © 


| home, and the mourners go about the ftreets-- 


Or ever the fil lver cord be looſed,” or the golden bowl bs "7 
- broken, or the. pitcher be broken at the * bf 


+ & - * - N 


the wheel] broken' at the ciftern. 


inal 08 — that through faith have themſeldes 


exerciſed therein; ſhall; thro* grace, (the Spirit : 
of God moving upon'the-waters, )obtain-that | 
5 moſt defired end ; but this main WY is 
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AR Oracles of God are given 3 9 
that the men of God may be made 1 
weile unto ſalvation; (2 77. ili. 1 of 


$208 - Je 


not the only, that may be acquired by ſearch- 


ing the ſcripture ; for there are many natural 


_ things, the knowledge whereof may be better 


. gained in one line of them, than in whole vo- 
| lumes of confuſed naturaliſts: Wherefore he 


that in the true fear of God ſhall apply himſelf 
to them, may think not only to have eternal 
life, but by the way alſo to obtain the true 
knowledge of moſt things that appertain to this. 


Seek irt the Kingdom of Gog, and all other things 


Hall be added unto thee, Mat. vi. 33. Solomon 
ſought after nothing but wiſdom, but ſee what 
a gracious anſwer he received, I have given thee 
a wiſe and an under ſtandiug heart, I have alſo gi- 
ven that which thau haſt not aſked, both riches and 
honour, and I will lengthen thy days, 1 Kings iii. 


5—15. Thus it pleaſeth God to deal with thoſe 
Who are ſincere, not only to give them their 
Hearts deſire, but to ſuperadd ſomewhat! they 


were not aware of, that may be beneficial to 


them in their courſe of life. Looking after the 


duty of man, which is compleatly ſet down in 
ver. 13. of this chapter, I find before I come 
there, an anatomical enumeration of the ſad 
_ ſymptoms of extreme old age, and ſuch an one 
2 I dare be bold to ſay, is not elſewhere to be 
found. When the wiſdom of the omniſcientGod, 


through his ſervant Solomon ſhall deſeribe it, 


why ſhould I ſearch any further? Anigmatical 
I F confeſs it, and exceeding difficult; where- 
| fore I have the more diligently applied myſelf 


King SoLomon's Portraiture 
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n 3» 
to the interpretation of it. And ſo much the 


rather, becauſe I find various ſenſes put upon 
the words, and ſcarce any one hath, without 
interruption, carried the allegory clean through * 
the whole ſix verſes, as I judge it ought to be. 
And becauſe a miſtake in the parts of man, may 
cauſe a miſtake in the literal interpretation, I 
(whoſe ſtudy it hath been to be more verſed 
in thoſe than uſual interpreters) do take the 
liberty to endeavour explication, wherein, if 
beſide my own ſatisfaction and content, I ſhall 
add any thing to others knowledge, 1 ſhall 
therein have a ſecond reward. 

I am not ignorant of all, nor de 1 deſpiſe ang 
of thoſe ſeveral interpretations both literal and 


myſtical, that ſeveral learned and good men have 


been exerciſing themſelves in. There are that 
expound all this allegory, or at leaſt ſome part 
of it, to a ſtate of wickedneſs, to a ſtate of po- 
verty, to a ſtate of ſpiritual deſertion, to a fa- 


mine of bread, or of the Word of God, to the 


ſeveral diſperſions and captivities of the Fews, 
to the deſtruction of both the temples, and of 
Jeruſalem, to the obſtinacy of the Jeius, to 
the unprofitableneſs of the Gentiles under their 

aniſtry, to the apoſtaſy of the latter times, 


to the end of the world, and to the day of 
judgment. I know God doth at ſundry times, 


and in divers manners ſpeak unto the world 
ä by his ſervants, Hab. i, 1. And knowing this 


"OW B 2. 
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Li SOoL0M o', Portratture 
EE: any; private interpretation; I know this fron 
thence, that no private interpreter whatſoever 
zs to bind up others to the meaſure of his on 
Lunderſtanding. Now as Tam againſt no other, 
ſo there is no other againſt me in this that Tam: 
about. All that can be ſaid concerning it, is, 
. that it is low, and mean, and ordinary, how - 
cer (eonfeſt by all) it is true, genuine, and 
proper. And this may be ſaid of it beyond all 
other Whatſdever; that it is the baſis and foun - 
dation of all the reſt. And every one of them 
receive their clarity of truth, from the ana- 
logy they bear to this primary interpretation; 
chat is, that theſe fix verſes are a true and pro- 
per deſcription, of the natural, infirm, and 
decrepit age of mankind. That which the 
Latins call ætas capularis; the age of him who 
ds ſhortly to be taken unto death, or into 
- the. coffin, or upon the bier, or into the 
grave; plainly the age of bim, who is by ane 
pl nature juſt at his laſt, and muſt ere long ne- ; 
_  ceſſmilyyieldto inevitable diffolution, There 
is in that language alſo another word (Which 
ſoever we take its etymology) that will ex- 
| lau ſignify unto us the condition here de- 
Iineated. And that is flicernium; for whether 
we take it, guaſ ſiliceã hernid laborams; he that 
is troubled with hard ruptures, as very old 
m.en ſor the moſt purt are; or ili herb uſurus, he 
R will ſoon call into uſe ſuch an herb as was 
. aceſigated to funcral entertainments,. or- 
ORs © $3 „ of be Je. 
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-flentibus brevi cernendus, he that will quickly 
be free among the dead; or laſtly, /ilices eee 


he that by his age and infirmity is continuall7 


put in mind of his tomb; or rather (that which 
ſeems to be moſt proper) he that is bowed 
down with age, ſo that he cannot but behold 
the ground whereon he now ſtands, and under 
which he muſt ere long be laid. And this 
anſwereth exactly” to the Greek Word; Vipul, O 


TIA E474 


T mall not take upon me bee to limit 
the bounds of this decrepit ſtate, foraſmuch as 
they are various, in reſpect of the diſpoſitions 
of mens bodies, of their courſe of lives, and _ 
alſe of the places and ages in which they live. 
The lives of the Patriarchs before the flood 
were extended to almoſt a thouſand years, Gen. 


V. 27. and yet we read not of thoſe ſad ſymp- - IJ 
*Xoms attending them, as attend us now at four- -- 


ſcore. About the time of the flood, God ab- 
breviates the courſe of man's life, and ſeems 
preciſely to ſet it at one hundred and twenty 


years, Gen. Ixlii. I know very well moſt men 
would have this text to be underſtood às a 


threatening only to the preſent inhabitants of 


the old world, that it ſhould be ſo many years 
before the flood ſwept them all away: But it 


ſeems to me (and not to me only *) rather to 
intend the cutting ſhort of the life be eng 
. 0 or it CE the cons, that 


. 5 the 
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6 King Sorou ON*s Portraiture 
the flood came upon the world within an hun- 
dred years after this denunciation; which was 
made when Noah was five hundred years old, 
Gen. v. 32. And he was but ſix hundred years 
old when the flood of waters was upon the 
earth, ch. vii. 6. Now God doth ſeldom anti- 
cipate the execution of his judgments in wrath, 
but doth often prorogue it in mercy. It is as 
clear alſo, that many there were, even after the 
flood, whoſe lives were prolonged beyond this 
appointed period, but they found it very burthen- 
ſome and grievous, and miſeries with their age 
daily came upon them; the firſt- born of death, 
about that time began to devour their ſtrength, 
Job xviii. 13. and to take poſſeſſion of them in 
the right of him that was to ſucceed. And they 
might then be ſaid to die, in the ſame proprie- 
ty of language, as Adam did in the day where- 
in he did eat the forbidden fruit; 1 0 the 
Pſalmiſt gives a more exact account of this 
thing, which may ſtand firm to this very day: 
The days of dur years are threeſcore years and ten, 
end if by reaſon of ftrength they be four ſcore years, 
get is their firength labour and forrow, for it is 
oon cut a, and we flee away, Plal. xc. 10. But 
as the univerſal fabrick, that God at firſt ex- 
tracted out of nothing, draws nearer to its end, 
ſo doth every particular ſtructure therein made, 
-weaken and decay. As the heaven and the earth 
Wax vid, ſo tber that dwell therein fhall die in 


* manner, Iſa. li. 6. And therefore, it is not 


n 


to be thought, chat in theſe = man's age 


| ſhould be ſo long, nor ſo many arrive at it, 


as in the days wherein the bow of univerſal na- 
ture abode in its greater ſtrength. Nor can 


we exactly put the terms of any man's old age, 


ſo as to ſay he is now old at this preſent mo- 


ment, but was not ſo before; for it is that 


which creeps on by ſteps and . as "_ 
. LA. 


Inde minutatim vires, && robur adultum FF 
Frangit, & in partem pejorem liquitur ets. 


Some of the . of age blow before other- 
ſome ; ſometime on one-bough, ſometime on 
another; here one, there one, inſenſibly; 
however when perfected, you have it ſtand in 
bloom, as it is to de 3 5 | 
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Sui 5 in cœlia. 1* is a nl in hea- 
ven, for all men once to die, Heb. ix. 27. by vir- 
tue of which it is, that man muſt neceſſarily 
paſs through all thoſe various ſteps and paſ- 
ſages, from t he womb to the tomb, that are 
appointed unto him in that unalterable decree. 

As ſure as man is born, ſo ſurè he muſt paſs 
along, and unleſs it pleaſe the Lord ſooner by 
a violent ſtroke to take him to himſelf, he muſt 
go from ſtate to ſtate, from age to age, and 
never ſtay, till he come to theſe evil days, and 
unpleaſant years mentioned in the text. There 
was, it is probable, within the compaſs of the 
creation, that which had a natural property in 

zit to preſerve mortal, yea, ſinful man without 
alteration. Now: leſt he put forth bis hand and 
take alſa of the tree of: life, and eat, and live for 

ever; therefore the Lord God ſent him forth from 


the garden o E den to till the ground from whence © 


be was taken, Gen. iii. 22, 23. And when the 
| creatures ſhall be delivered from the bondage 
under which they now: groan, this panacea 
may again be reſtored to its primitive uſe: hen 
all the leaves , the tree of lifes be for the heal 
ing of the nations, Rev. xxii. 2. but for the pre- 
ſent, this is kept from us by a flaming ſwords 
and therefore not to be attained unto. And 1 
never knew any one toueh but the foot of that 
5 mount, T mean, attempt any thing that is but 

5 gous thereunto, but bis ws if not _ 
reby And as oup 8 


120 Ning Sor ou ox“ Portraiture | 
_ caſe now is, he that made us, he can fave us; 
de that made the ſun, can cauſe it to ſtand ſtill 
or go back at pleaſure ; and he that made man, 
can uphold him without thoſe changes, which 
otherwiſe unavoidably attend him. And in 
the days of wonder (when ſnoes and garments 
kept equal duration with mens fleſh Deut. 
Xxix. 5) ſo he did his ſervant Moſes, con- 
cerning whom it is ſaid, when he was one 
hundred and twenty years old, his eye was 
Axxiv. 7. But this is his ownprerogative, when 
He pleaſeth; in his ordinary providence, as he 
hath ſet certain bounds that a man cannot paſs, 
ſo he hath ſet certain other that he muſt. Man 
that is born of a woman cometh forth as a flotver, 
be fleeth as a ſhadow, Job xiv. 2, 5. he fleeth 
-from infancy to childhood, from thence to 
youth, and from thence to ftrength, from 
- thence to full age, from thence to declenſion, 
from thence to the. ſtate we are upon. And 
thus ſome interpret the ſecond verſe, I bile the 
Jun 1s not darkened, (i. e.) the prime of youth be 
not ſpent, the light of that ſun, is the full age; 
the moon, is declining age; and the ſtars, are 
the beginning of old age; but this I judge not 
0 primarily and properly the meaning of the 
4 = baton OT 7's, _—_ 
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this verſe we have only a general deſcription of 
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' Remember now thy Craatar in me PO: 3 


r while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 


© nigh, when thou ſhalt ſay, 1 1 no n in 
them. | $i 5 ; . 1 : © Ban bY 


HIS chapter begins with an ons to 
the moſt neceſſary duty of man, which 
is preſſed upon him by a double inconvenience 


that will certainly come upon him, and for the 


future render him uncapable to perform the 
fame. The laſt and the greateſt is that of death, 

deſeribed in the ſeventh verſe. And this is the 
night wherein no man can work: The other is 


that of age, deſeribed in theſe ſix former verſes. 
And this is the evening or latter part of the day, 


wherein it is very ill working, and nothing can 


be done, in compariſon of what might have 


been done before; let the neglect therefore of 
this duty for ever be annexed to a wn yiore, 


Gad forbid that any one ſhould defer the re- 


membrance of his Creator until he be not able 

to remember at all, or put off the work of the 
higheſt concern, until he be altogether unfit to 
perform aright any of the meaneſt : But becauſe 
it is my preſent deſign only to meddle with the 
allegory wherein is the deſcription of Age, 1 
ſhall not detain you in this moſt important en- 
trance, but immediately fall upon my work. In 


that 
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1 8 That infirm condition, which is more particu- 
Aarſy treated of in the following verſes. 
Age though it naturally creeps upon all men, 
* whatſoever. their conſtitutions and compoſi- 
tions are; yet it is itſelf a diſeaſe. * SeneFus ip/a® 
mor bug. And it doth certainly induce ſuch a ca- 
---ebex1a, or ill habit, that it renders us inſervice- 
able to our ends, and doth as it were ſet open 
the gates, that all that troop of enemies may 
enter in, which follow here in their order. 
* Here are two expreſſions that intimate unto 
us the unavoidable Approach of theſe decrepit 
Fears (4. in e. q come and draw nigh; of which ge- 
mination, fignifying the ſame thing, I may well 
my, as Jeſebh did upon the doubling of Pha- 
_ raoh's dream, Gen. xli. 32; It is becauſe the 
thing is eſtabliſhed by God, and God will ſhort- 
I bring it to paſs. Whoſoever we are, what- 
ſoever we are doing, whitherſoever we are go- 
us they are ſtill coming on. Bie we male or fe- 
male, be we Jew or Gentile, be we bond Or free, 
be we princes or ſubjects, be we what can be - 
11 15 e they come, they come: While 1 
_ Artes, while thou readeſt, while we walk, while 
we ſleep; while we abide at home, while we 
80 abroad; while we eat, or drink, or ſport ; 
While we retire our ſelves, we pray or faſt; while 
we neglect our ſelves, while we defend all we 
dean againſt them, they draw nigh, they draw 
= nich. And that man who wrote a book, * | 
; „ Cal. 4. 4 . 125 1 5 x 221 2 "Fa 
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FA non WO lived to his own ck to, 


a his own-errour confuted in himſelf. 
Here are to words alſo to expreſs the con- 
2 K of this ſtate ſo long as it 
days and years; both theſe words fignify alſo the 


ſhall be, (i. e.) 


ſame thing in the general, viz. how long this 
Nate ſhall remain: And thus Jacob uſeth them 

both, in giving an account unto Pharao h 
long his life had continued: The days of the years 
of my pilgrimage are one hundred and thirty years, 

few and evil have the days of the years of my 1 Le 

been, and have not attained unta the days of the 

years of the life of my fathers, in the days of their 


Pilgrimage, Gen. xlvii. 9. But in particular, they 
intimate unto us a diyerſity of their continua- 
tion to divers perſons. Some men poſt over „ 
bad way, and remain but a very little while iin 
it; others paſs over it more ſlowly, and conti- 


nue therein much longer. Some have but a few 


days of labour and ſorrow, others have them 
prolonged out, to years. As the Lord only N 


knows what perſon in the world (for there are 


but few. in theſe laſt ages) ſhalſ be brought to this 
ſtate; ſo he only knows how long they ſhall e- 
main in it. Whether this time ſhall he more or 
leſs, whether days or years ſhall determine it, a 
to us uncertain, but this is moſt certain concern- 
ing themboth, that if they beat all, ſo long as | 
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3 © Evil days. | 1 1 | . 


1 here take the word evi in a good ſenſe, that 
is, not for the evil of fin, but the evil of miſery, 
the fruit of ſin. I know there be them that 
would have this word, if not the whole allegory, 
underſtood of ſuch days and years as wicked 
men, by their giving themſelves up to follow 
their own hearts luſt with greedineſs, do volun- 
tarily bring upon themſelves ; but it ſeems to 
me to be otherwiſe, and that chiefly ffom theſe 
two reaſons: 1. Becauſe I find nothing in the 
=> allegory that is not competible to every particu- 
lar perſon that lives to'the time of this ſtate, 
both to the good and bad, both to the righte- 
ous and the wicked; weakneſſes, infirmities, 
diſeaſes both of body and mind attend them all: 
Jace, Jacob, Eli, David, as well as thoſe who 
led never ſo contrary lives, muſt-bear the bur- 


© - thenof their age, if they live to the time. It is 


moſt certainly true, a courſe of wickedneſs doth 
wonderfully haſten both old age, and death itſelf. 
The wicked man pull not live out half his days, Fſal. 
Tv. 23; nor ſhall he keep off decrepitneſs half 
the time; his honour ſhall be given away, and his 
years unto the cruel, Prov. v. 9. And beſide the 
Hhaſtning of theſe evils, he doth infinitely aug- 
ment them both for number and quality, he 
"ſhall have a thouſand fold more, and a thouſand 


| 4 fold greater : Every ſore ſhall be a plague, and 


, 2 every ach ſhall be an hell unto him; but this 
TO” is 


| 
| 
E 


of OLD AGE. 1 15 
is not the condition in this text deſcribed, but 


| the declenfion of man's lifeasa man; and that 


from this ſecond reaſon drawn from the context. 
When TI look immediately before the deſcrip- 
tion, I find youth mentioned, Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth ; when I look im- 
mediately after it, I find death deſcribed, The 
duſt ſhall return to the earth as it was, and the ſpirit 
ſhall return to God that gave it. Now as youth 
and death are appointed for all living, without 
any difctmination of him that ſweareth, or him 
that feareth an oath, as terms 2 guo, and ad quem, 


of their pilgrimage; ſo this ſtate alſo, as an in- 


termediate ſtage, is as certainly appointed to 
them all, unleſs it pleaſe God before that con- 
ſtituted time, to give them a deliverance by im- 
mature nnen It i is ſaid of old age, 


Expectata diu vnrifque optata „ Brandi, 
Objicit innumeris corpus lacerabile morbis. 


Auſonius. 


Though this ſtate be never ſo much deſired of 
men, yet when it comes, it brings along with it 
abundance of all manner of evils, as the follow- 
ing diſcourſe will ſufficiently make appear, and 
I therefore may. well be called, an evil ſtate. _ 


But here I muſt needs meet with this moſt 


; obvious objeRtion : Is not old age a great bleſ- 
5 ſing from God, Prov. xxii. 29, and are not gray 
hairs an honour, Gen. xv, 15, do not you call 
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that evil, which God calls good: Gen. XxV. 8, | 
Howoſten i in ſcripture is it ſaid, 4 good old age, 


8 viii. 32. 1 Chron. xxix. 28. and counted 
as a privilege ? I muſt needs therefore here diſ- 


. tinguiſh of old age; and conſider it in a three- 


fold ſtate. Firſt, crude, green, and while it is 
yet in the beginning, while men are able to do 
buſineſs, and go about their employments, and 
this is but one little remove from manhood, and 
goth immediately border upon it. The ſecond 
18, full, mature, or ripe age; when men begin 
"to leave off their employments, and betake 
themſelyes to retiredneſs; when God hath no 
more work for them 5 and they have no more 
ſtrength for him; or laſtly, extream ſickly, de- 
crepit, overgrown old age; in which it may be 
truly f ſaid, Old age is Periſbed, Fob. xxx. 2. when 
their breath is corrupt, when their days are extinct, 


and the grave is ready for them, Jeb xvii. 1. And 
5 this only i is the ſtate the wiſe man here ſo rhe- 
7 torically deſcribes. And that age which is ſo 
often called good, I take to be the ſecond be- 


Fore mentioned ſtate ; and ſo much the rather, 
becauſe in moſt Dn where it is ſaid, hey died 
n a good od age, it is alſo added, and full of days ; 


by which I underſtand, not a fulneſs of poſſi- „ 
bility, that they lived ſo long, as from theprin- 
. ciples of their compoſition, they could not have 
lived any longer; but a fulneſs, as I may ſo ſay, 
of ſatiety; they had enough of living, they 

| RN as long as ling was Ob they 1 Yo. | 


F 5 . 
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ſent life; and earneſtly to deſire it in a better . 


There is an excellent illuſtration. of this in ide 
| ſpeech of Rliphaa, wherein he ſets down the 


ſpecial providences of God towards them that 
fear him, and are betfered by correction; Thou 
ſhalt. come to thy grave in a full age, like a ſhack 
of wrn in its ſeaſon, Job v. 26. Now if a ſhock 


of corn ſtand very long in the field, it ſheds, 
and is ſpoiled, and the ſeaſon of it is as well 
loſt, as if it had been taken in too green. Jarob, 
moſt certain it is, died in this good old age as 
well as others; yet he himſelf faith unto the 
| king, a little before he died, that thegays of 
his years were few, and. he had not attained | 
8 the days of the years of habe in ** 9 
grimage, Gen. xlvii. g. 
Had St. Paul departed han he had bunks - 


the good fight, finiſned His courſe, and kept 
the faith, 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7. and was ready to be 
offered; he had ſurely died in a good old age, 
although his pulſe had not then beaten *_m 
threeſcore years. Now, moſt certain it is, tha 
the arriving at this ſtate is one of the greateſt 


outward bleſſings that man is capable of in this * 
| life. Nor dare I fay otherwiſe, if it ſhould 


* 


pleaſe the Lord to protract the life of man 
the eee dn it is e Als if 
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| 2 full, rind; and mature age; ſuch an one as 
vould force them to be of the mind wi 
in the fable, to refuſe immortality i in this pre- 
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. - ſhould withhold his hand from puſhing down 


| 
the houſe which he hath made, and let it fall 
to decay upon its own principles, his forbear- | 
ance would be the greater, its fall would be | 
the leſſer; however in the mean time, it | 
would ſtand moſt ruinate, deformed, uſeleſs, - | 
and incumbred with infinite inconveniencies, ; 
that it was never liable to before; 5 5 N 
1 

| 

| 


be quam conutinuis, & quantis, long ſeth, 
Plana mains. 


But this is not all it is not Cty: an evil age, 

| but there is no pleafiire in it; as there is no 
condition that frail mortality is capable of fo : 
good, that hath not a participation of evil; 
_ fo there is ſcarce any condition fo evil, that is 
not attempered with ſome good; but this 
| 


ſeems to be excluded from ſach a-mercy as this. 
It is faid of a good, companion, ſhe will do a 

man good, and no harm all the days of her life + 
Prov. xxxi. 12. But contrariwiſ it may be in- 

verted concerning this bad and moroſe compa- | 
nion, ſhe will do a man evil, and no good, 9 
long as ſhe continueth with him. 1 85 


7 have no Pleaſure i in them. 


1 I take pleaſure here alſo in the beſt ſenſe, not 
For any finful content 'whatſoever, not for the 


a of the fleſh, the luſts of the eyes, or the 
pride 
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OLD AGE. 5 
pride of life, 1 John ii. 16. but for thoſe lawful 
pleaſures and repaſts both of body and mind, 
that the nature of man, while able, might com- 
fortably have ſolaced herſelf in. The mind of 
man buſying itſelf, and taking contentment in 


the ſpeculation of natural cauſes, the body of 


man in all its out ward ſenſes, in all its internal ap- 


petites, ſporting and refreſhing itſelf in all pro- 
per and peculiar objects; but no ſuch refreſh- 


ments as theſe in old age; which is a principle 


fo well known to be true, and ſo much rooted 


in the judgment of men; that the news to the 
contrary (though brought immediately from 


K God himſelf) did, at the firſt, ſtartle, and put 


a very hard ſtreſs too, upon the faith both of 
the mother and father of the faithful. Pleaſure 
in old age, (and to ſuch perſons who were as 
good as dead, and with whom it had ceaſed to 
be after the manner of men and women) was 


ſuch an incredible thing, as both Sarah and 
Abraham laughed at the news, Gen. xvii. 15, 16, 


17. which laughter as it might proceed partly 


from a confident affiance upon the word of © 
God, and a contentation thereupon, (as is 
uſually ſaid) fo partly without all doubt, from 
that reluctancy they found in themſelves, and 


thoſe heart-rifings, and internal arguings againſt | 
the reception of thoſe joyful tidings, Gen. xviil, 


FI. the ſpirit indeed was ready, but the fleſh 


was weak. And this will ſufficiently appear in 


the text, from the * of Wr laughing, 
4 wu 
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their reaſoning thereupon, and from the Lord's 


"anſwer to them both, and what pains he takes, 


and what arguments he uſeth further to per- 


ſuade them, that it ſhould. de ſo indeed as he 
1 8 promiſed. bd 
Tbere is a nbd > commentator . faith. _ 
on the word Yan here tranſlated pleaſure: He- 


brea Bor non modo voluptatem, ſed etiam negotium 


quadiibet p Jenificat; the ori iginal, word, 


faith he, ſignifieth work and buſineſs, as well 
as pleaſure, E- cl. il. 1. And ſo indeed it doth, 


and may very well do in this place. When de- | 


_crepit age is come, a man's work is at an end, 
he i is able to do no more. Solomon ſaith, there 


is n work, nor device; nor #nowledge, nor wiſdom * " 


in the grave whither thou art going, Eccl. ix. 10. 
Now old men are very near it; our Engli/ 
proverb i is, They have one foot in the grave; 
they have no more work to do, their courſe is 
— Wiſhed, and rt time of cepaititre i is at hand. 
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to be miſerable, he now comes to tell 


. wherein theſe miſeries particularly conſiſt. 
Imuſt here be ann to 0 go a an untrodden 
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path, and poſſibly an unacceptable one to ſome. : = 
* As for all thoſe interpretations tliat are beſide | 
the allegory, you know T have already waved | 
them, and therefore fhall not ſo much as men- 

. tion them in this verſe, nor in the whole en- 
* ſuing diſcourſe. As for thoſe that ſay, the 
or. ſun, and the licht, the moon, and the ſtars, 
ſignify the ſeveral ages that man muſt pal | | 
through, as was before hinted ; they make this 
ell allegory, not ſo much a deſcription of old age, 
; as of the way to it, and therefore are not to be 
admitted: forafmuch as this is the deſcription _ 
d, of compleat and perfected decrepit age, as you - . 
have already heard. There are that take theſse 
* I juminaries abſolutely literally, for the ſeveral 
„ I heavenlybodiesas they ſtand fixed in their ors, 
2 and differing from one another in glory. But 


3 unto mani in this ſtate they are not really darken- | 
1 ed, for as they communicate of their light and | 
*. influence equally both to the good and bad, to 

— the juſt and unjuſt; ſo alſo, tothe young and old, 

„„ to the ſtrong man, and to the feeble, by reaſon of 

| his age. And then it muſt of neceſſity be under- | 

5 derſtood, per hypallagen, only that they world . I» ; "i 
{4 | to TS by reaſon of their inability to receive M0 5 

4 their light, and by reaſon of the weakneſs and I 

te dimneſs of their outward ſenſe. And ſo this o- f 

ir pinion will in effec coincide with the followitgz | 
Y which is indeed moſt conſiderable. And chat ins bY: 

wy that theſe lights are metaphorically he 
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body. And this interpretation doth principally 
and primarily ariſe and take its authority from 
the Challee paraphraſe ; which is by interpreta- 
tion as followeth : Antequam mutetur ſplender 
gloriæ faciei tuæ qui aſſimilatur ſeli, & lumen 
oculorum tuorum anteguam obcecetur, & decor 
maxillurum tuarum antequam obtenebreſcetur, & 
pupilla oculorum tuorum gui afſimilantur felis 
a nteguam extinguentur. And after this, men of 
very great names have walked in the ſame ſteps. 
But as moſt other interpreters ſeem to ſtrain 
the metaphor too far, and carry it beyond the 
ſignification of the natural parts of man; ſo theſe 
ſeem to me to draw it too ſtraight, while they 
keep it within the compaſs of the external parts 
of the body. And ſo much the rather, becauſe 
by this expoſition is intimated only the change 
of the countenance towards deformity, which is 
ſufficiently elſewhere expreſſed, as you will hear 
anon; and the dimneſs of the ſight, which is far 
more plainly expreſſed in the latter end of the 
third verſe, nemine contradicente. And that in 
this brief deſcription the wiſe man ſhould tau- 
tologize, is not to be ſuppoſed. On the other 
hand, it is not to be imagined, that any in- 
firmities appertaining to this. ſtate, eſpecially 
thoſe of the mind, which are the is of 
all, ſhould be neglected herein. 


Omni membrarum damn major dementia. 


Now as Dallah ſaid to Samfon, Thou haſt . 
me theſe three times, aud haft not told me where- 
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in by * frrength lieth, Judges xvi. 1 7. 140 
might it be ſaid of Solomon, if he ſhould take 
upon him to deſcribe any thing, and do it but in 


part, and ſo deceitfully, that he ſhould neglect 


the principal part, wherein the great ſtrength 


lieth; but I am otherwiſe perſuaded ; that he 


hath here told us all his heart, and that there 
is no remarkable infirmity, either of body or 
mind, that belongs to age, which is not con- 
tained in this allegory. Now foraſmuch as all 
the ſymptoms in the four following verſes be- - 
long properly to the parts of the body, as you 
ſhall hear, I take this verſe to be a deſcription 
of the infirmities of the internal powers of the 
ſoul ; and why moſt divines do on ſet. purpoſe 
avoid this interpretation, which is ſo plain and 


obvious in this place, I cannot tell, unleſs it 


be becauſe they are ſo much taken up with the 


| contemplation of the ſoul of man, that they for- 


get it hath any thing at all to do with the body. 
There isavaſt difference between theſoul of man 


as it is in its united ſtate, and as it is in its ſtate 


of ſeparation. It is not ſent from heaven into 
the body as an aſſiſtant only, or like ſome tute- - 
lar angel, with commiſſion and full power to 


guard, protect, and counſel that perſon, to- 


wards which it is for a ſeaſon the deputed mi- 
niſter, For if ſo only, then it might recount 
and tell us, how curioſly it wrought for us in 
the lower parts of the earth, and what wonder- 
ful ideas it had before it, to have done further 
ro 
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for us in that darkſom region, had we been 


"+ 8 Laspable to receive them; yea, then it might : 


_ accompany us beyond our pilgrimage, remain- 
ing in the body even after diſſolution, and 
ny care for our Varils. - | 
But the caſe is far otherwiſe, it is ſent to in- 
* the matter, and together with it to make 
uß one compoſitum, the man being not the one, 
nor the other; but moſt properly that which 
| Toth ariſe from the perfect union of them both; 
and whatſoever is predicable of the whole, is 
r of the parts united; Whatſoever 
may be ſaid of the man, may be ſaid of the 
body and ſoul united; and as they are through- 
; us joined together, ſo they do intimately par- 
ticipate one with another, they are cleanſed, 
they are defiled together; they are bound, 
they are looſed together; they are well, they are 
ill together: If the feb upon him have pain, the 


fed within him ſhall mourn, Job xiv. 22. they 
grow up together, they ſtand together, they de- 


 cay together. Ho often are perſons in ſcripture 
1 to gro both in mind and body, and emi- 
nentiy concerning our Lord, which is 7 Mar 
vmnium; he enecreaſed in wiſdom, i in ſtature, in 

favour both with God and man, Lotte ii. 52. 
The ſoul is as weak as the body, both at firſt 
_ laſt; ſenes bis pueri, is a known maxim, 
And daily experienced; and by all men under⸗ 
__FHood'of the feeble underſtanding. Anima comes 
= he 2 28 25 tabula and it goes 
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but tanguam- deraſa. The ſoul en at the 


firſt as an unwritten table · book, and when it 
diſappears at the laſt, it becomes blank as it. 
was before. Job's pious and patient exclama- 
tion, Naked came 1 out of my mother's wamb, and 
naked muft I return, Job i. 21. may be well ex- 
tended to a ſeparation, not only from the goods 
of the body, and eſtate, but from thoſe alſo. of 
the mind; which hath nothing at beſt, but the 
beginning and ground-work whereof, at the 
leaft, is picked up from the communication of 
the outward ſenſes, and when thoſe publick in- 
telligencers fail, ſo alſo doth this their Lord 
and maſter. And therefore by the ſun, light, 
moon, and. ſtars being darkened, we do poſi - 
tively afſert to be meant, the moſt inward po- 
ers of the mind, in this ſtate do, together with 
the outward members of the body, eak and 
decay. | 

But it may be hes faid, is the ills inward 
man liable to this decay ? Is there not ſome- 
thing in man, while in this ſtate, altogether in- 
dependent of the body? and perfectly free from 
the frailties of age? Doth not the ſcripture in 
many places ſeem to ſpeak of renewed ſtrength 
in this ſtate of weakneſs, and plainly prove, 
that while the outward man - decays, the inwara 
man may berenewed day by day? 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
For the right underſtanding of this, arid ſeveral 
ſuch places as theſe are, we muſt of neceſſity 


diſtinguiſh of the inward man. There is the 


4 
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510 inward man of the head, (as I beg favour to fay, 
mes the ſoul of man there chiefly doth exerciſe 


its principal faculties) and (ſince the other con- 


tradiſtinet term is ſo appoſitely given in ſcrip- 
ture, vi ) the inward man of the heart; plain- 
ly, there is the inward man of nature, and the 


inward man of grace; there is the inward matt 

of the firſt-birth, and the inward man of the 
ſecond-birth, or of regeneration. Now I ſpeak 
here concerning the former of theſe, that hath 


its decays as age comes on, not at all concern- 


ing the latter; and as I have before excluded 
ã a fate of fin from the text, fo I do here wholly 
_ exclude a ſtate of grace. The partial falling 
from divine grace, is not ſo much as aimed at 


in this place of ſcripture, as the total not in 
any. Moſt certainly true it is, that the work 
of grace ſtands upon its own foundation, not 
at all depending upon the principles of huma- 


- © nity, either for its creation, or renovation ; 


foraſmuch as the Holy Spirit of God, who ij is as 
much at liberty as the wind, is both the beget- 
ter, and the ſtrengthener. And as a man may 


| be born when he is od, Jahn ili. 4. contrary 


to the reaſon of Nicademus, fo alſo may he be 


freſh and flouriſhing in his old age; Thoſe that 


be planted in the houſe of the Lord ſhall flouriſh in 


| the courts of our God, they ſhall bring forth fruit 


in old age, they ſhall be fat and flouriſbing. Da- 
vid prays, O Lord when I am old and gray-headed 


, me not, Plal. ix. 13, 14+ ſpiritual deſer- 
3 e tions 
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tions and ſpiritual manifeſtations, are imme- ; 
diately handed out from God, and do not 
at all depend upon the mutability of the na- 
ture of 9 nor accompany him! in the ſeveral 
changes. ; 
They are ality the ſeveral lights of nature, : 


which; as age comes on, fall to decay without ; 
. remedy. Now, as God, in making of the 


greater world, ſaid, Let there be lights in the | 
firmament of heaven to divide the day from the 
night ; and he made two great lights, the greater © 
light to rule the day, and the leſſer hight to rule the 


' night, Gen. i. 14, 16. he made the ſtars alfo : 


So alſo hath he done in the little world of man; 3 


he hatk made two great lights, (as they are fer” 


down in this verſe) the one, v7z. the greater, 
to rule the day of man; which is that Aar 
ſhining part of man, whereby he is differed 
from all other created beings whatſoever,” and 
diſoerns himſelf ſo to be; and this I underſtand 
by the fun, and the light : And the other, viz. br 
the lefler light, to rule the night of man, which * 
is that darker difcerning part of man, that hath ſt 
very little, or no light in itſelf, neither dot 
diſtinguiſh him from irrational creatures; and 1 
this I underſtand by the Moon; he $a the 
_— Ros wr my nr grew” * et 
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mA, that primary, light, of the underſtandings: 
that doth at once both, receive. the ſpecies aas 
they are. communicated from the i imagination, 
and alſo render them intelligible, to the mind; 
that pure innate light of the mind, without 
which, no man that comes into the world, can 
either apprehend. what is. from without tranſt 
mitted, to him, or, actuate any of thoſe phan? 
taſmes which are already impreſfed. This we 
may {ee illuſtrated by the light of the body, 
which is the eye: For in the eye there could be 8 
no perception of any. outward object, unleſs. 
there were an inward. implanted, light. in 
proper Organ, which: doth both. ee 
ceiye the viſible. ſpecies, and render them pro- 
portionable to the organ, giving them thereby 
actual. repreſentation. Now that which this 
implanted light of the exe doth in viſion 3 che 
ſame doth. this Sun of, the ſoul in the under- 
ſtanding · This, is that which in ſeripture 
is ſo, often. called the ſpirit, or or. ther ſpirit of the 
mind, Prov. XX. 7075 And ſometime in a 4. 5 
auen from, the ſoul, as her it is aids, 7 
pray God aur. whole: Spirit, Jon andi, hody may "4 
proferved, blameleſs to the coming of our Lori Ius, 
Eph, Iv. 23. 1 Theſe v. 23. Now, becauſe this 
is 2 difficult point, and hath gravelled moſt 
undertakers, I will give one eſſay more, and 
that from ſeripture· light, which hitherto may 
not have been taken notice of, tothe preſent 
purpoſes; it is ſaĩd, The wor d of G 75 quiet 3 
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"and powerful, and Harper than any twa-taged- 
feword, piercing” even to the dividing aſunder of 
"foul and fpirit, 2 and of the joints and the marrow, 
Feb. iv. 2, Among many other truths, this 
place doth afford us this for one; that it is 
very difficult to divide or diſtinguiſh between 
the ſoul and the ſpirit, becauſe there is an 


intimate communion and conjunction be- 
tween them; ſuch an one as in ſome mea- 


ſure bears proportion with that, which is 
between the joints and the tnarrow. Now 


becauſe this latter of the parts of the body 


(though hard in itſelf) yet is far eaſier to be 


- underſtood, than that former of the parts 
of the mind; let us well conſider this, and poſ- 


fibly it may give us ſome light to the other. 


_The joints are the turning places of the body, 


upon Which all the actions of the limbs are 


performed, and therefore they are articulated 


ſeveral Ways, AC according as the poſition, alte- 


ration, motion of the adjacent parts do require; 
theſe are the moſt viſible acting parts of the 
body; ; the marrow (by which we are to un- 
derſtand not medulla offium, the marrow of the 
bones; but the medulla /pinalis, the marrow of 
the back; for this hath much more intimate 
communion and conjunction with the joints 
than the other hath) is the apprehending and 
inſtructing part of the body, that which carries 
the impreſſions of external objects to the in- 
ward ſenſe, and reconveys the mandates there- 
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_ of to the members of the body, to. be put in 
execution upon the joints. Ejus munus eft Spi- 
rituum copias & motuum obeundorum inſtinctus 
. extra deferre, atque ſenſibilium impreſſiones intus 
_ eznvehere ; this is the ſecret inward influencing 
part of the body. In like manner, the ſoul is 
the moſt apparent active part of the mind of 
man, whereupon all its operations, both ſpe- 
ceulative and practical, are turned and perform 
ed; of which there is a particular account given 
in the explication of the following word: but 
the ſpirit is a more myſterious, and hidden 
power, that doth moſt ſecretly, and undiſ- 
cernably, both gather up thoſe, intimations 
that come from without; and alſo give forth 
an effectual influence upon the whole inward. 
man, to put all its well regulated commands. 
in execution upon the ſoul : Both which offices 
of this Sun (zz. both of reception from the 
"outward ſenſes, and actuation of the inward) 
is very clearly expreſſed in that ſpeech of Zo- 
phar unto Job; I have heard the check of my re- 
proach, and the ſpirit of my underſtanding cauſeth 
me to anſwer. As if he had faid, I have re- 
"ceived through mine ears the found of my re- 
proach, and an anſwerable impreſſion is made 
upon my ſpirit; and the ſame ſpirit alſo hath 
drawn forth my underſtanding into act, ta- 
wards the formation and production of an 
anſwer. And this is the conſtant manner of the 
T 62. en OY 


his followers, meant by their Intellectus agent; 
this is that candle of the Lord, or light within 
them, which the unſound teachers of old, 
and thoſe more innocent ones of late“, would 


of OLD AGE. 3t: 
operation of man's underſtanding ; this is alſo 
that part of the mind, which Ariſtotle, and all 


have to be a ſufficient guide to everlaſting life: 


But if it be ſo, it will be good hearkning to it, 
while it doth remain in its ſtrength'; for this 
Sun alſo, as years come on, doth certainly 
decline, and great muſt that declenfion be. For 
if the light of the Body, which is the eye, be dark- 
neſs, great muſt that darkneſs be, Luke xi. 34. 


much more ſurely if the light of the ſoul, which 
is the Sun, be darkned, how exceeding great 


py that darkneſs needs be! Indeed, there muſt 
de a defect in the whole underſtanding, when 


this pr imum mobile can ſcarce act any longer; and 


therefore it is, that the apoſtle ſpeaks concern- 
ing the ſpiritual underſtanding, alluding therein 
unto the natural; Having their underſtanding 


 darkned, through the ignorance that is in them, be. 


cauſe of the blindneſs of their heart, Eph. iv. 18. 
When there is ignorance to receive, and blind- 


__neſstoguide, in this principal faculty, all thoſe 
which are thereby acted, muſt certainly oat i 


wee as the next word doth verge ee 
is "The LIGHT. 


By the Light therefore, I underſtand all thoſe | 


more inferior powers of. the rational part of the 


B14 RY # Pelagins, 
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foul of man, that are any way ſet on work by 
vertue of the principal Agent; which is an ef- 


flux from the before mentioned ſun; the poſ- 


ſible underſtanding alſo, in all its operations 
participates in like manner of this ſtate of weak- 
neſs, .. Now the operations of mans underſtand- 


ing are various, both ad entra, in reſpect of the | 


Objects; and ad intra, in reſpect of the will. 
The fir ſt, are ſpeculative, the laſt, areprac- 
tical... The firſt (whereby the underſtanding js 
converſant about things as they have in their 
own nature a diſtinct being) are principally three. 
The firſt is perception, or the ſimple apprehen 


ſion of an object, from the immediate impreſ | 


lion thereof by the miniſtry of the before - men · 


tioned. ſun. The ſecond is compoſition, or 


complexion, whereby we try, and weigh the 


particulars that we have before: received, and 


compound, and divide, join, and ſeparate one 


thing from another, as may be maſt convenient 


for the improvement of them, to their appoiut - 
Sd ends. The third is, reaſon, or diſcourſe, 
whereby we gather up to ourſelves ſome chat 
farther than we underſtood before, and make 
our ſelyes maſters of a new and better know- 
- ledge, which the things themſelves "aig 
in themſelves, could not adminifter. _ 
The laft (whereby the underſtanding is con- 
verſant about things as they are good or evil) 
may: allo be reduced to three. The firſt is con- 
8 ee an is a 1 1 0 of the ene 
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ing upon 2 man's actions, together with a ſen- 
tencing them to be good or evil, according to 


| thoſe unqueſtionable principles which are al- 


ready received. This is the fearch which the 
candle of the Lord makes in the lower part of 
the belly, Prov. xx. 27. The ſecond is direc- 


| tion, or judgment, whereby the underſtanding 


doth propoſe an end to be deſired and proſecut- 
ed, the execution of which, that is, the reſt- 


ing ſatisfied in, and deſiring of that end, is that 


which moraliſts aſcribe to the will, and term 
Bee The third is conſultation, or Saves, 
the reaſoning . about the means to attain that 
end, together with an inquiſition and collation 
of ſeveral means among themſelves, and an e- 
lection of thoſe which are moſt proper, the 
embracing of which, and putting them in exe · 


cution, is that which they call veoaigrouc. 


Now theſe, and all the operations of the a- 


tional ſoul, however they may be diſtinguiſhed, 2 


have in this ſtate an anſwerable imbecillity. ', Be 
a man never ſo apprehenfive, be he never ſo in- 
genious, be he never ſo rational, be he never 
ſo conſcientiqus,. be he never ſo judicious, be 
he never ſo. prudent ; when his Sun begins to 
ſet, and his Light to decline, he muſt become 
weak as another man, nay, weak as a child, 
And this the author of our deſcription here, 
though he ſo well knew it, and foreſaw it, yet 
was not able to prevent it in himſelf, but found 
his own words _ l in his own condi- 
.C &X - * 2 tion. 
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tion. For it came to paſs when Solomon as olds. 
that his WIVES turned away his heart after ather. 
Gods, 1 Kings xi. 4. he that for underſtanding 
ſurpaſſed all men, fince God gave unto him wiſ- 
dom more than to any man, before him, or 
ſince, to this very day; and for light of con- | 
ſcience alſo, ſince the Lord had appeared to him 

twice, 9. 5. 7. yet, when he was old, he fell 

- to. ſuch, irrational, ſottiſh, ſenſeleſs abomina- "oo 
tions, and that only by the ſeduction of wo- 
men, as nothing but the ſrailty of a; age could 

: poſſibly have given way unto. 3 
Now as the ſoul is, by reaſon of age, weak- 

- ned in the directing part, which uſually is call- 
ed, the underſtanding ; ; fo alſo 1 in the executing ; 
part, which uſually is called, the will. Old 
men when they do apprehend an end, and the 

means to attain it, they heſitate about proſe- 

cuting the mandates of the mind, and ſtand 
for the moſt part timoroufly and child-like at, 
ſhall I, Hall I. I find one commentator up- 

on the place fay, Non Fruttur Ibero Arbitrio x. 

I bere isndt a ready embracing, nor a free act 
ing towards the attainment of what is by the un- 
derſtanding firſt dictated. Farther yet, old men 
are very eaſily drawn off, and led aſide from their 
dyn intentions, every weak ſuggeſtion is too 
ftrong for them, and takes them captive at plea- 
| fure; and as our Saviour ſaid to Peter, though | 
In another ſenſe, ſo may it be faid to every one 
| who maine to the time, Fr hen thou s 104%. young, 
2 NAME | 5 thou 
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thou ęirdedſi thyſelf, and walkedft whither thou © 


wouldeſt, but when thou ſhalt be old, another all 


gird thee, and carry thee whither thau wauldeſt not, 
Joh. xxi. 18. A man ſhall not then be maſter 


of his own actions, but be very liable to the ſe- 
ductions of whomſoever ſhall beſet-him. 
And thus by theſe two words,' the Sun, and- 


the Light, you perceive is meant, the whole ra- 


tional ſoul, with all its powers and operations, 


as it may be found exerciſing itſelf bath inwardly 
and outwardly. And tho” here be two words more 
fignificantly ſet down, for the fuller and clearer 


manifeſtation of what is here intended, yet it 
might have been expreſſed (though not ſoplain- 


ly) by one word only. And therefore it is, that 


the Syriac tranſlation, and ſome followers of 
it, have only the Sun expreſſed : Anteguam Sol . 


obtenebreſcetur : for the Sun may ſignify, not on- 
ly that light which is contained within its on 
body, but all thoſe emanations that illuminate _ 
whatſoever is thereby enlightned. And the wo- 
man's candle in the goſpel, by which the found 
her groat, might ſignify, not.only the light in 

the candle itſelf, (which anſwereth here to the 

ſun, ) but all the light in every part of the room 


alſo, (which anſwereth here to the light.) Add 


rules the night, is that which followeth. 


. 
. 
— D 
. 
- 


thus we find the greater light, which rules tue 
day of man, to be darkned ; the leſſer, which _ 
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7 the . we muſt underſtand that other 
part of the ſoul of man, which is not in itfelf 
rational, Aer pirror v M, Aliguo tamen modo 


rationis particeps. I confeſs, reaſon may in man 


have ſome influence upon it, but in its own na- 
ture it is altogether devoid of it; it is that part 


of the ſoul which is uſually called ſenſitive, and 
is common to all other animals as well as unto | 


man; and in him is but the leſſer light, and rul- 
eth but the darker part only, and therefore may 
be moſt aptly expreſſed by the moon, It is 
converſant principally about thoſe ſpecies which * 
are communicated to it, from the outward 
ſenſes ; the operations about which'are either 
imple, or compound: The ſimple operations 
are firſt to receive them as they are communi- 


cated from without, and then to retain them 


for ſo long time as it is exerciſing itſelf about 
them. Secondly, to dyudicate them as they are 
in themſelves; and to diſcern them as they differ 
from all other wWhatſoever. The compound 
operations are excellently deſcribed bya modern 
author of our own; who faith, that the liberty 


of the imagination is threefold, either compoſi- 


tion, or new mixing of objects; tranſlation, or 
new placing of them; creation, or new making 
them. Now all theſe, or whatſoever elſe may 
2 Dr. Anolis upon the faculties, p. 24. 


1 


be comprehended within the compaſs. of the 
pure ſenſitive part of the foul, are but the ope- 
rations of one faculty, and therefore by one 


word, aremoſt fitly hereexpreſſed. And though 


the philoſaphers have uſuallydiſtinguiſned them 
into more, as into the common ſenſe, the fancy, 

both eſtimative, and cogitative ; yet really and 
truly they are but one: for as one ſuperior fa - 


culty in the ſuperior part of the ſoul, which is 


the underſtanding, could both receive, com- 
pound, and collect, as you heard before; What 


hindereth but the ſame may be done in the ſame. 


manner in the inferior? And vs are not to 
multiply faculties withaut neceſſity. Beſide, 
the ground of their variety is not to be admit 


ted. For they ſuppoſed: the operations about 


their objects to be divers, attributing perception 


and diſcerning to the common ſenſe only, di- 
| viding and compounding to the fancy. | 


| Now the fancy doth. as well perceive and 
diſcern, nay, better too, than the common 
ſenſe doth; and the common ſenſe may be ſaid 
to compound, and divide, as the faney doth: 
Therefore ſome, more quick ſighted of late, 
perceiving this ground not ſufficient, that they 
might be ſure to uphold Ariſtotle 5 diviſion of the 


_ inward ſenſes, have found out another wax, and 


ſay, that the common ſenſe is converſant about 


a. preſent object only, the fancy about that 


which is abſent; but this ſeems as weak as the 


former, and that n to the Peripatetic 
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ctrine; foraſmuch as the fancy is converſant 
about an object only while preſent with it; in- 
deed it can detain it awhile, until it have done 
its work about it; ſo can the common ſenſe al- 
fo; and it can receive it again after it is paſſed 
away, and operate upon it anew, but for this 
it muſt be beholden to the memory, and can 
do nothing upon an object by its own ſtrength, 
but while it hath it preſent with it. I argue this, 
only to ſhew that they are but one faculty, and 
therefore by this one word, viz. the Moon, they 
are both repreſented: which (as the more ſupe- 
rior powers of the foul, and all the members of 
the body,) hath in this ſtate of weakneſs its an- 
ſwerable declenſion. I confeſs, with 4r:1/totle*, if 
an old man had a young man's eye, he would ſee 
as well as a young man; but I deny that which 
I ſuppoſe he meant by it, that is, that he would 
perceive and diſcern as well as a young man, 
unleſs he had a young man's internal faculty alſo. 
It is one thing, to ſee, it is another thing, to 
know that a man fees, and to diſtinguiſh what 
colour, and what figure he ſees. As age brings 
a weakneſs upon the outward fenſes, fo that they 
cannot ſee, fo alſo upon the inward, that they 
cannot diſcern could they fee ; and this is moſt 
ſignificantly expreſſed by old Barzi/laz, when 
| King David would have had him, to feed him 
at his own table; I am this day, ſaith he, four 


ferret) 8 ola, and can 7 = ee nen * a | 
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at Can thy . ſervant taſte what I eat, or what 


1 drink ? Can I hear any more the voice of ng 


ing men, and /t ſinging women! 2 Sam. xix. 35. 
He firſt expreſſeth his inward decay, I can- 


not diſcern; and then his outward, I cannot 


taſte, nor hear. It is proper to the outward 
ſenſe, to taſte and hear; but it appertains 
to the inward, to know whether the objects 
both of taſting and hearing, and of all the 
other outward ſenſes, be good or evil. And 
thus old IJſaac was impoſed upon, not only in 


| reſpect of the dulneſs of his outward ſenſes, 
(all five of which are mentioned in that one 


chapter, where his younger ſon is ſaid to come 
with ſubtilty, and take away the bleſſing, Gen. 
xxvii.) but chiefly in reſpect of the weakneſs of 


his inward ſenſe, wherein he was moſt miſta- 
ken; for he diſcerned him not, ver. 22. And thus 


you have the leſſer light, that rules the night 
of man darkened, as well as the greater, that 


rules the day; that which is Nan Shona to them 


N is ag: which followeth, 


The STARS. 


By the Stars, 4 underſtand, TaYTR luntrortt OT @y 
All thoſe ſpecies whatſoever, either rational or 


imaginary, that (like the ſtars in their orb) ſtand 
_ fixedly treaſured up in the memory. Now 
the ſtars, do not properly pertain either to day 
or night, but are diſtinct luminaries from the 


B 


the rulers of the day and night, and ſubſerrient 


to 


* 


: „ ae unto it, in that they 
| have 5 
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to them both; and do communicate both day 
arid night, to all inferior bodies, of their in- 
fiuences, and alfo of their light ; fer although. 
the greater light of the ſun in the day time 
doth cauſe them to us to diſappear, yet they 
aue ſtill ſhining, as is ſufftciently demenſtrated 
in the eclipſe of the fun, when that greater 


light is darkened; or in the narrow and long 
contraction of the viſible ſpecies; either by art, 
in glaſſes, or naturally, if a man ſtand at the 
bottom of a deep and narrow well, then will 
the ſtars give their light apparently at noon day. 

In like manner, all the ſpecies and repreſenta- 
tions of things that are paſt, whether they are the 
product of tie day or night; tHat'is, as you have 
heard, either of the underſtanding; or of the 


faney, are treaſured up in one ſingle faculty of 


the memory. And that tlie ſtars have belonged 


only to the night, hath not heen a more common 


miſtake among the vulgar; than that the me- 
mory belongeth only to the imagination, hath 


been among the learned. And therefore they 


have much troubled themſelves, and confound- 
ed others, in finding out another receptacle 


of the intelligible ſpecies, which they call re- 


miniſcency or recordation; as though one and 


the Game: faculty: were not able to retain the 


ſpecies that are of a diverſe nature. The ground 


ef this miſtake hath principally riſen from this; 


that they have given more unto the memory, 
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ception, retention, and rendition; that this 
faculty doth not only keep, what is commutted 
to it, (which indeed it doth 1 
but that it doth alſo take into cuſtody, that 
which it keeps; and deliver it up again, hren 
called for; hereby making the memory, both 
condus, and promus, of the things therein eon- 


tained, and giving unto it ſuch a power, as 


many noblemen to their butlers, whereby they 
become more tmaſters of what is contamed in 
their cellars than they that made them. Nou 
if we will divide aright, and give unto the me- 
mory that which is its ; and unto the under- 
ſtanding and imagination that vrhich is theirs ; 
.we-ſhall ſoon underſtand — —— — 
nature, whether ſenſitive: or: antelligible; more 
or leſs-fpititualized ; and diverſly circumſtan- 


tiated, in reſpect of time, ur place, or whatfoever 


elle. may alter them; may [cafily be containad 
within the the ſame faculty without multipli- 
cation. Say ug, that the underſtanding and 
fo allo they take them, and they lay tham up 


in the memory as they are by them altered ar 


cireumſtantiated; and as they have occaſian 
to make uſe of them, they look for them, and 
find them treaſured up in the lame nature, or- 
der, and manner, that they put them in; and 8 
from thence they themſelves take them out 
_ The memory in the mean tine dais 
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nothing atall, towards eitherthereceiving them, 
or delivering them up, but only exerciſing 
' its paſſive power in the keeping of them; which 
keeping alſo is nothing elſe, but the duration 
of that impreſſion (without any act, or en- 
deavour, or knowledge, on the part of the 
memory) which the more ſuperior facul- 
ties make; the memory being moſt truly v 
that which the philoſophers have uſually ſaid of fl 
the will, cæca potentia; keeping thoſe things h 
committed to its charge, with no more know- 4 
ledge, or action, than the wax doth the im- x 
preſſion, or the paper the writing thereon 1 
made, or the coffer the treaſure therein repo- 1 
ſited: Which being ſo, it may eaſily contain k 
things of a divers nature, and as much diver- w 
ſiſied in reſpect of circumſtances, as the ſups- fi 
rior faculties can poſſibly make them. The al 
: fame coffer may eaſily preſerve. the gold of one ar 
man, and the ſilver of another, till they each m 

of them come, and take their own goods 
again. And thus we underſtand, that the ec 
power of this faculty in man is only paſſive, in 
and its only work is to retain: thoſe, things that to 
are committed to its charge; which work it ke 
10 
fa 


performs with great truſt, ſo long as man 
-abides in ſtrength, but as he declines in age, 
fo alſo doth this faculty in its uſe ; not only ge 
unfaithfully and confuſedly retaining the images la 
chat are made upon it; dut bergan Jong | 
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| Naming ſervorums nec vultum agnoſcit amict 
| Cum quo preteritd canavit notes, nec illos, 
Nor ys aue . 


| And as it is \ ſaid, concerning the ctr 
world, when it ſhall draw towards its end, The 
fun ſhall be darkened,, and the, moon ſhall not give 
her light, and the frars ſhall fall from heaven, and 
all the powers of the heavens ſhall bo ſhaken, Mat, 


xxiv. 29. ſo alſo may it as well be ſaid in that 


world's. epitomy, Man: As he ſhall draw to- 
wards his end, his underſtanding ſhall be dar- 
kened, his imagination ſhall be weakened, and 
withhold its light, and thoſe things that were 


fixed in the memory ſhall fall from thence, and 


all the powers of the mind ſhall be broken L; 
and this is that which to me ſeems the true 

meaning of this fecond verſ e. 
And hence we may gather how Gtx man” 8 
condition muſt needs be in this laſt Age of his, 
in reſpect of his mind. The diſeaſes and fymp- 
toms which do neceſſarily ariſe from the dar- 
kening of theſe luminaries are theſe which fol- 
low. Montis imbecillitas, hebetudo, fupiditas 
Jatuitas; ; pdgwors, (i. e.) ffultitia, tarditas in- 
genii, judicii dfectus; dio, (i. e. ) amentia, me 
lancholia, deſipientia, memoria imminuta,  abolita. 
And theſe proceed from the darkning of the 
e re n e N 
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alſo incident to age that ſhake all the powers of 
the heavens at my -and'they are /2riigo, Ca- 
rus, and Ap 7. And theſe are the miſer- 
able Atcendunts Gf bits Weble ate, which is fo 
much the more to be lamented, by how much 
the leſs it is to be helped. Sad are the infirmi- 
ties before mentioned in any age, and moſt dif- 
Rcultiy do they receive their cure; but in'this 
they admit of none at all. Some means may 
be by phyficians uſed for the proroguing of 
of them, and keeping them off for a time; and 
For the mitigation they Violett aflaults, but 
for che total p Look IM or the ket eu- 
ne ese man Yvitg'h hope for, 4 


"And" this the ring i 0 fu 
| ciently. confirm, . 
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Nor the clouds ret oft the Pain. pt: . 


„Biering beider ſbewod, that the 3 

wards do nat fignify the infixmities of the eyes, 
I need ſay no more, te ſhew that theſe do not 
intimate the rheums or diſtillations from the 
gyes or head, falling upon any of the ſubject 
ed parts. It will be enough plainly to declare, 
that theſe words Hgnify, that the miſeries and 
infirmities of old age, do unce lantly and una» 
voidably ſucceed one upon another, as the 
ſhowers in Aprii. And they are placed here in 

| Ms. midſt between the 9 of the infir- 
mities 
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mities of the mind which preceded and(thoſs 
of the body which: immediatelficfollow g:1kis 
having reference to them baith;!! Whereby 
we muſt underſtand; that all the inſixmitiesthat 
appertain to this ſtate, whether! they be thoſe of 
the mind, or thoſo of che body, do immediately 
follow one upon another, and one paroxymm 
upon another, and thatwithoutremedy. Nu- 

bes pot imlrem, is a known Adage, ſignifying, 

the ſpeedy ſucceſſion of miſeries uponaniſeriess 
as on the contrary; is ſigniſted joy and hanpi- 
neſs, after affliction, by, that proverbs Reſt: 
nubila Phacbus. \ The infirmuties in this allegory- 
mentioned, if they ſhall.at; any: tima fall upon a 
man in any other age, may poſſibly be eaſed: 
And if ſoz, there is good hopes that they maybe 
kept from redintegration, or even returning. 
more; hut in this age no ſuch hopes; if their 
violence may poſſibly de for a time remitted, 
yet they will as; certainly return again, as the. 
clouds. after; a ain in a rainy ſeaſons Now: 
when, the weather. is (as;we Hell Kar) eqn. 


clouds, will ria e one after — 
and; every one, the ſmalleſt; of; them, pour! | 
down: rain on the earth heyond all eher. 
tiog. And if there ſhall be any ſmall interval. 
between. ſhower, and, ſhowers, and; the ſun at 
any time, begin to pep out -betweenathe donde. 
it is ſoon darkened again ; and che: deuds / rer 
turn thicker and blacker, and the ſhowers 


greater 
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greater and longer; than they were before. 

This is a moſt lively: repreſentation of the in- el 
firmities of the decrepit 'age of man; wherein 
as deep calls unto deep, Pſal. xli.' 7. ſo one ba 

grief pain, weakneſs upon another, until al le 
che waves N billows thereof” are gone! over © 
ham; eres af Tk #72 3 g. 

. r anda Agen unden, 18 tit re 

1 4 
gather up herſelf, and unite all her force, to ti 

give a glimmering light through the darkneſs * 
that oppreſſeth her; yet it it cannot long con- 
tinue, but a greater darkiiefs will preſently ſuc-' = 
ceed,'/as it is in the light of a candle, Which is ye 
almoſt conſumed in its ſocket ;" ſometime foine Ml © 
light appears, then preſently it is darkened re 
again, and fome ſuch interchanges may be for 


a ſeaſon made, but it will grow 'darker and kj 
darker, until at length it be quite extinguiſhed, he 
And that wonderful redintegration of the fight |M ©* 
and teeth of the old miniſter in Voriſbire (like 1 
all thoſe lightenings before death) was but the” 1 
laſt and utmoſt endeavour of periſhing nature he 
Et quaſi nus emoriture Iucerne fupremus pond Ar 
If old Jacob ſhall be able to ſtrengthen himſelf, Ty 
and fit up in his bed, at the news of his ens at 
approach to viſit him, Gen. Aviii. 2. yet his 2 


weakneſs muſt return again, and he muſt lie 
don in his bed again, and AgAINz —_ A 
"Moat roma fois 228. ws 
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Tf art ſhall beable to contribute any thing ta a 
the preſent allay of any of the miſeries of this | 
ſtate, yet they will ſurely and unavoidably re- 7 
turn again; af ſeeing delightful objects, or be- 
loved friends, if hearing of news, or pleaſant diſ- 
courſe, or melodious muſick; if the pratling of 
grandchildren may give any divertiſement or 
refreſhment to the mind: if a more ſuitable 
air, convenient bathings, unctions, or fric- 
tions; F if an eaſier bed, if ſavoury meat, Gen. 
xxvii. 4. or delightful wine, or any thing elſe, 
outward, or inward, that art can find out, 
may give any eaſe or refreſhment to the body, 
yet the comfort of them will be but for a ſmall 
ſeaſon, and the former troubles will certainly ; 
return again. | 
If a young virgin, 1ying in David's boſom, - 
ſhall cheriſh him a while, and adminiſter that 
heat and comfort to him that cloaths could not 
do, 1 Kings i. 3; yet it muſt be but for a time, 
and David muſt grow cold, and chill, and 
comfortleſs again, and that more and more, 
until he be taken into the houſe of all living. 
And this is the great miſery that attends all the 
miſeries of this miſerable ſtate, that they are 
altogether incurable ; and though ſome refreſu- 
ment may ſometime ſeem to interpoſe for a 
ſeaſon ; yet they will all moſt certainly return 25 
again, as the clouds after the rain, 
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1 Aying en before. thawed \ us, what. 
the, inftrmities of the mind are in this 
conditipn, he comes now to treat of thoſe of 
the ody; wherein the body is moſt aptly. com- 


pared. to a, building, or an houſe going daily 
to decay, and that cannot be repaired. And 
this fimilitude of the body, whereby it is com- 
ared ta an houſe, is moſt ſcriptural. Dauid 
Ig Thy Hatutes Nb been my Jongs 1 in the houſe 
f my. Pilgrimage, Plal. cxix. 54. And Paul 
faith,. Tf our earthly houſe of. this tabernacle were: 
Ailſolued, ze have a building. of God, an houſe not 
5 made With, hands „eternal i in, the . 1 Cor. 
e e, e 
"Now the. decays of this bone in ol; age. are 
many; four of Which, .viz.. thoſe in reſpect of 
the keepers of the houſe, the ſtrong men, the 
grinders, . and the lookers out of the windows, 
are mentioned in this verſe, in the explication 
of which I ſhafl be the briefer ; becauſe what 
1 underſtand by them all, in this verſe, hath ' 
bern for the ſubſtance of them, formerly 
created of by others. And here the current of 
inter — 
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Interpreters hath run much-what the ſame way, 
and left behind them leſs obſcurity in theſe 
words, which are indeed in themſelves the 
r ors are contained on. Wr ae 


„ 
The Keepers of the 1 hal prone. : 


I could willingly confent to thoſe, that by 
_ this expreſſion would have the ribs to be meant, 
were the predicate as applicable as the ſubject z 
the thorax doth moſt ſafely keep, and excellent- 
/ well defend the principal parts therein con- 
tained. And Job ſpeaks of the fence of the 
bones, as of the ſinews: Thou haft fenced me 
with bones and with ſinetuu, Job x. II. but how 
they ſhall be ſaid to tremble, is not to be made 
appear; foraſmuch as experience doth ſuffis 
ciently confirm, that they ſtand as fixed in old 
as in young, and more fixed too. And indeed 
their articulation, both to the fernon, and alſo 
( and eſpecially) to the vertebræ of the back, 
is ſuch, that they admit of very little and ob- 
* motion, but not at all of this trembling, 
And therefore we muſt find out ſome other parts 
of the: body which are the conſtituted keepers 
of the houſe; and they certainly can be no 
other than the hands, Now the anatomical 
hand contains not only the carpus, metararpus 
& phalanges digitorum, but the whole ſuperior 
artus ; all thoſe higher parts of the limbs that 
f are divided from the trunk of the body, and 
there- 
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therefore it is well divided in brachium, cubitum, 


& extremam manum. And thele are they which 


moſt properly are ſtiled the keepers or defenders 


of the houſe ; and that which makes it the more 


unqueſtionable is, becauſe they anſwer ſo di- 
rectly to the ſtrong men, as it follows in the 
next words. And theſe hands and arms do ſe- 


veral ways keep and defend the houſe. And 


there is nothing more frequent in ſcripture than 
the expreſſing of defence by the power of the 
hands and arms; when Jacob bleſſed his ſon 
Foſeph, he ſpake how he was defended from 
them that beſet him, and faith, His bow abode 
in ftrength, the arms of his hands were made 
firong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob, 
Gen. xlix. 24. And as if there were no other 
way of expre din g. preſervation, defence, and 
deliverance, theſe members are almoſt always 
mentioned, and moſt frequently attributed to 


God himſelf ; They got not the land into poſſe Non 


by their own ſword, neither did their own arm 
fave them; but thy right-hand, and thine arm, 
becauſe thou hadft a favour for them, Pſal. xliv. 3, 
And if there be any-impotency in the hands 
and arms, a man is no longer able to defend 
Himſelf ; 7ob hath a moſt remarkable expreſ- 


fion to confirm this truth; if ever he uſed his 


defence and help to oppreſs the fatherleſs, he 


wiſheth that now he might he left altogether 
- helpleſs, and that his defenders might be taken 
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their ends.; If 1 have lift up my hand bY the 


| fatherleſs 1 when 1 Jaw my belp in the gate, then. 


let my arm fall from my /houlder-blade, and my 


arm be broken om the bone, Job xxxi. 21, 22. 5 


Beſide this, they may be ſaid to keep the 
houſe, in that they provide for it, getting 


-- 


maintenance for the whole body, for by work 


ing they get bread, 2 The/. ui. 10, Paul faith, 
Theſe hands have miniſtred to my neceſſities, Acts 


xX. 34. And as they do defend the houſe, 
and provide for it ; ſo alſo they do' offend 


whomſoever would hurt it; they do not only 


get, but protect, and alſo keep off the adver- 


fary. And all this was done at once by the i 


power of the hands of the Jews in their great 
neceflity, when they were rebuilding the 
temple, their hands were throughly filled, and 


employed in a double defence; For they which 
builded on the wall, and they that bare burdens, © 


with thoſe that Jaded, every one, with one of his 
hands wrought in the work, and with the other 


hand held. a weapon, Neh. iv. 27. Now ſuch, 
through the wiſdom. of God, is the dexterity 
of the hand, that it can employ a weapon to 


be a better defence to a man, than whatſoever . 
is naturally alloted to any creature befide, And 


that audacious carper. at the works of God 


(who complained that other creatures had na- 
turally a defence given, and man only left 
weaponleſs) was ſufficiently ſilenced, when it 


* told him; man had reaſon and hands, | 
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which together, can make a better eg 
offenſive weapon for him, than all the horns, 
and hoots, the tuſks, and talons, or whatſo- 
ever nature hath more largely lent. to other 
creatures, can do for them. And if we. 
throughly conſider the fabrick of theſe parts, 
according unto what anatomy doth give ſuf- 
ficient light unto, we ſhall yet farther be con- 
vinced of the truth of this matter. If we con- 
ſider on the part of the bones, firſt the ſeapula, 
and take notice that it is ſeated in the ſtrong 
part of the back, with freedom of mo- 
tion in its place, in which it is contained by 
the clavicle, and with great advantage of mov- 
ing the arm which way ſoever it pleaſeth; that 
it is formed with its baſis, angles, ribs, pro- 
ceſſes, cavities, for the better ſeat of the muſ- 
cles, and command of them to their appoint- 
ed ſervices ; that it is articulated to the humerus, 
per arthradiam, wherein the cavity is impropor- 
tionate to the head of the humerus, that the 
ſhoulder may thereby with greater facility and. 
liberty admit of all manner of motion, which 
it could not poſſibly have done, had this arti- 
culation been any firmer and clofer in itſelf. 
Now that this joint may be kept from luxa- 
tion, either from itſelf, or from any thing that 
might fall upon it, to which it was very liable 
by reaſon of what was before ſaid; it is ſuf- 
fieciently defended by a very thick, and nervous 
7 ligament; ; and by the broad tendons of four 
| great 
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great muſcles; which do ſo ſtrictly compaſs 
about the joint, that by its own motion, tho” 
never fo violent, it cannot be put out; and 
alſo by the clavicle or kennel bone, which is 10 
directly laid croſs over it, that it defends it from 
all external violence whatſoever, Again, if we 
eonſider the humerus, its head, its neck, its 
pullies, its cavities, its extuberances; if we 
conſider the cubitus, and the radius, and their 
divers articulation; the one being per ginglymum;. 
which gives flection and extenſion with 
ſtrength ; the other per arthradium, which N 
pronation and ſupination with eaſe. Laſtly, if 
we conſider the bones of the extreme hand; 
and therein the eight bones of the carpus, which 
are joined to the cubitus, and to the bones of the 
metacarpus per arthrodiam, among themſelves 
per harmoniam, if we conſider the four bones 
of the metacarpus, and their articulation to the 
fingers per enarthro/tn, the fifteen bones of the 
fingers, and their articulation among them 
ſelves, (for the firmer holding any thing in the 
hand) per ginghmum. Now I cannot paſs the 
thumb in the general name of the fingers, 
without a particular and ſpecial taking notice- 
of it ; foraſmuch as that above-all the reſt both 
in its uſe, and alſo in its repute, may be ſaid to 
contribute chiefly to the keeping of the houſe; 
for it is equivalent-to all the fingers, and there- 
fore in Latin is called, poltex,. d pollendo, being 
S . graſper to the whole 
eee LS e . 
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hand, and doth as much towards the firm hold- 
ing and dextrous. ufing of a weapon as all the 
hand: And therefore it is that idle perſons, or 
effeminate men, or whoſoever are unfit for ſer- 
vice in war, are called polletrunci; as who ſhould 
ſay, men that have not the uſe of their thumbs, 
And it was a cuſtom among the nations, for 
the conquerors to cut off the thumbs of the 
1 thereby rendering them diſgraced, 
and utterly unable for future employments ei- 
Fs * at ſea or land. And ſeriptural ſtory alſo 
ſeems to confirm this in Adonibexel, who faid, 
 Threeſcore and ten kings, having their thumbs ad 
their great toes cut off, gathered their meat under 
my table 3 as 1 have done, ſa God hath requitad 
me, Judg. i. 7. Thus far on the part of the 
bones. Again, if we confider on the part of 
the muſcles ; how they are variouſly ſhaped 
and formed according to their ſeveral uſes, how 
they are perforated according to neceſſity, 
how they are ſeated to the beſt advantage, how 
they are to one another friends or antagoniſts, 
-how they are derived from one part, and inſer- 
ted into another, how much ſtrength and vi- 
gour they have, how by their hormetick pow- 
er and contraction into their own bodies, they 
can readily perform whatſoever motion the 
organ is capable of; they can ſtir the limb in- 
ward, outward ; forward, backward ; upward, 
downward ; they can perform addugtioni. ab- 
duction ; flexion, extenſion ; pronation, ſu- 
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pination, the tonick motion, circumgiration ; 7 


and all theſe with ſo great expedition and agi-- 
lity, that they are much ſooner done than ſaid, 


yea, as ſoon done as thought on; the actions 


of the muſcles keeping pace, nay, many times . 
out- ſtripping the volubility « of the mind: If we 
yet further conſider them in their tenduns, and 
the variety of them, how they are either ſolid, 
plain, round, broad, long, ſhort, one, many ; 
or of whatſoeyer form may render them moſt 
expeditious in their motions. how they are 


ſtrengthened by ſeveral ligaments, eſpecially 


that annulary ligament in the wriſt. Wy 
1 fay, if we conſider theſe wonderful Si g9, 
wherein man differs from all other creatures, 


and many others, which good {kill in the ana- 
tomy of theſe parts would eaſily furniſh a man 
with, all which would be too large here to in- 


ſert; it would enforce us to ſay, that theſe 
of all the parts of man do moſt properly 


defend him, and may juſtly | be ſtiled, the 


keepers of the houſe. 
Now, that theſe may be ſaid to tremble, 
needs no words to make appear, foraſmuch as 


the experience of every old man doth ſuffici- 
ently confirm it. Which word doth compꝶę 


hend within itſelf all the weakneſſes, infirmi- 


ties, inabilities of theſe parts in this :condi- 
tion: Whether they be outward, as ſtiffneſs, 
contraction, rugoſity; or inward, as aches, 


pains, numbneſs , palſies, Cramps, tremblings ; 
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King SOLOM ON's Portraiture 
yet notwithſtanding it hath, im a more eſpe- 


_ cial manner, relation to that grand ſymptom, 
that doth moſt certainly attend this condition x 


which is called, tremor artuum, the continual 
and unavoidable trembling of the hands and 
arms. Now, foraſmuch as the laſt age of man 
is eminently above all others he paſſeth, the 


cold and the dry; it muſt needs incline him, 
and at hft moſt certainly caſt 525 into ns 


diſtemper. 
For theſe two qualities, 100 for "nd 


| J underſtand, theſe alone, are the natural fa- 
thers of this trembling child. If we remember 


how going abroad in a bitter cold morning,, 


how drinking a great deal of cold water, or 


ſwimming in the water; if we know How the uſe 


of poppies, henbane, opium, the cold fit of 


an ague, and other cold things, will eaſily ſet 
us a ſhaking ; if we conſider that long faſtings, 


great evacuations, eſpecially venereal, which 
do moſt dry the nerves, violent heat in fe- 


vers, fluxing by the uſe of quickſilver, im- 
moderate ſweatings in hot houſes, or elſehow, 
do cauſe the ſame diſtemper; we ſhall be in- 
duced chiefly to attribute this terrible ſymp- 
rom, to theſe two deadly enemies. of a well 
tempered conſtitution, coldneſs and drineſs ; 
which are ſo contrary to the inſtruments of 


voluntary motion, whoſe life and vigour con- 


fiſts in radical heat and moiſture ; that they 
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able to perform their duties, r > them ſo 
weak, that even the weight of the mem- 


ber they are to move, is now their equal 


antagoniſt ; for they going about to move the 


member as they uſually had done, are reſiſted 

with equal force by the weight of that member, 
which cauſeth as it were a continual combat 
between the ſtrength of the mover, and the 


weight of the moved, ſo that the limb is al- 


ways drawn one way by that, and another 
way by this, which cauſeth a perpetual trem- 
bling of the keepers of the houſe; Which is 
reckoned here as the firſt, and Indeed d is one of 
the moſt remarkable ſymptoms upon the yy 
of man in-this et ſtate. | 


The Arong men ſhall bow . 
Having before treated of the infirnities of 


the ſuperior limbs, he comes now to thoſe of 


the inferior; the keepers of the houſe being 
the hands, the ſtrong men can be no other 
than the feet; now as the hand was divided 
before, ſo alſo i is the anatomical foot, contain- 
ing not only tar/um, metatarſum, and phalanges 
digitorum, but alſo femur, tibiam, and extre- 


mum pedem ; and as before I ſhewed, the be- 


ginning of the hand was to be accounted from 


the /eapula, ſo here I muſt alſo tell you, that 


the beginning of the foot is from the os ilium. 


And thoſe muſcles which are inſerted into the 
| thigh, and haye their uſe for the motion there- 
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of ; notwiehſtanding their origination. may be 
either from the back, (inwardly as the chief 


flector the pſoas, or outwardly as the firſt ex- 


tendor, gloutæus major) or from the. os-1/ium 
(as moſt. others movers of the thigh have) 
ought-all to be accounted into the number of 
the ſtrong men. And if we well conſider the 
true nature of progreſſive motion, and firm 


_ Nation on the ground, we ſhall ſoon conclude, 
that the inſtruments of them both (which are 
none other than thoſe we are treating of) are 


the beſt demonſtrators of human ſtrength, and 
may more aptly than any other parts of the 
body be called the ſtrong men. And this we 
may alſo have confirmed in the holy writings 


of God; the ſtrength of the legs, as the 


Ates of motion, ſeem to be expreſſed 
by the prophet, when he ſaith, He delighteth 


not in the ſtrength of the horſe, he taleth not plea- 
fare in the legs of a man, Pſal, cxlvii. 10. their 
1 rength, as they are the inſtruments of firm 

ſtation, is excellently expreſſed by the ſpouſe, 


when ſhe ſaith concerning her beloved; bis 
legs are,as pillars of marble, Cant. v. 15, And 


as they are the inſtruments of both, you have 


them notified in the ſtory of Peter's curing the 
lame man, 49s iii. wherein (as if the uſe of 


L (both for ſtanding and walking) and Arength 


were convertible terms, ſignifying the ſame 


thing 3) we haye his cure once expreſſed by 


"theſe words; immediately his feet, and his. angle 
; bones received frength, and he leaping up, tod 
and 
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I ſhall give but once inſtance more, and that 


moſt remarkable, having in it the great wiſ- 


dom of God to expreſs this thing; and that 
is the touch of the hollow of Jacob's thigh, 

Gen. xxxi. 25. when God would intimate to 
Jacob, his own weakneſs, and his inability to 
wreſtle, and to prevail with God and man. by. 


his own ſtrength ; ke ſmites him in the thigh. 


Thus he dealt alſo with Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 3. 
who leſt he ſhould be puffed up with his vi- 
fions and revelations of the Lord, (having been 


taken up to the third heaven, and ſo much ſpiri- 


tualized, that it was hard to ſay, whether he was. 


in the body or out of the body) he had ſuch a di- 


re& contrary infirmity laid upon him, that jt 
might ſufficiently take off all other men from ad- 
miring him, and himſelf from being lifted up be- 
yond what he ought to be; Leſt any man ſhould 
think of me above what he feeth me to be, and that 
he heareth of me, and left I ſhould be exalted above 


meaſure through the abundance of revelation, there 


was given to me a thorn in the fleſh, the meſſenger 
of ſatan to buffet me, left I ſhould be exalted above 
meaſure, ver. 6, 7. all occaſion of glorying i in 


his ſpirituality was abundantly taken away, 
when he had a continual memento of his car-⸗- 
nal weakneſs, a thorn in the fleſh, And thus 
alſo may Jacob, and all Jacob's children, for 
ever, N 


r 
and „ ver. 7, 8. and preſently after only 


by the word Arength; kis name, through faith, 
in his name, hath made this man firong, ver. 16. 
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ſtrength from his prevailing with God and 
man; ſince ever after he bare that moſt certain 
ſymptom of human weakneſs, halting on his 
thigh,” for when this part is once rendered un- 


E ee khere can be no more I to 


contend. | 
And the pete 3 that Sanipfor 


got over the Philiflines, whereby they were 


unable any more to reſiſt, is expreſſe d, He 


| fmore them hip and thigh, Judg. XV. 8. Beſide, 
the counſel which is given to Jo/bugh is worth 


our obſerving. to this purpoſe, whereby he is 


taught to make the horſes of the many kings 


he ſhould ſuddenly ſubdue, for eyermore un- 
ſerviceable, and yet to ſave their lives; Thow 
Sali hough their horſes, and burn their thariats 
ith fire, Joſh. xi. 6, Whereby we may un- 


gerſtand, that if the back finew of an horſe's 


ind leg (wherein the great firength of theſe 
parts lieth) be cut in ſunder, he is "made alto- 
gether as unfit for fervice in the war, as the 
chariots that are burnt. I might further yet 
confirm this truth by an anatomical enarration 


of the feveral compounding parts of theſe 


limbs; but foraſmuch as I did that before, in 


| the treating of the ſuperior artus, 1 may the 
better omit it here; becauſe there is a very 
great ſimilitude between theſe parts and thoſe 
"ſpoken of before; and what was there faid of 
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diſeaſes, may for the moſt part be tranſlated? 
hither, and faid of theſe, And it is the Prin- 


Is 


cipal. argument that induceth me to believe that | 
we are in the right in our interpretation of 


theſe two ſymptoms, becauſe of the likeneſs: 
of the parts we are ſpeaking of, and alſo of 
the terms to expreſs them. It is well known: 
to all thoſe that take delight to ſearch into the 
wonders. of God in the frame of man's body, 
that the ſhoulders, arms, and hands; and the 


thighs, legs, and feet are very much alike ; ſo 


alſo are theſe-two expreſſions, the keepers of the 


houſe, and the frong men. The diſeaſes allo. of 

' theſe parts in age ate much the ſame, and fo 
alſo are the words that here expreſs them. Fr 

although we tranſlate. the latter word, SH 


bow themſelves ; yet the vulgar Latin tranſlate 
it, nutabunt, Hall nod or ſbate; and doubtleſs, 
the original words are of very near ſignifica - 
tion, ſo that the Syriac tranſlation, and the 
Chaldee paraphraſe upon theſe. words differ v 


| little or nothing at all, but tranſlate them bot 
to trembling or making. However give me 


leave to take notice briefly of one or two things 
wherein theſe members differ from thoſe before 


ſpoken of, and wherein their-ſtrength and ule 


is principally made appear. 
The bone of the thigh, is of. all Fn ö 
of the body the bigge and the longeſt; and 


is called in Latin; Jemur, 2 ferendo,. becauſe 38 
a * Wan it doth ſaſtain and bear the 


Whole 
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whole weight of the body. It hath in the 
head of it three eminent proceſſes. The firſt is 
the great and the round head, which is inſerted 
into the large cavity of the hip, per enarthroſin, 
Which admits. of all manner of motion, and 
there is detained by a double ligament; the firſt 
is common, broad, thick, membranous, that 
doth ſtrongly compaſs the joint about, and the 
other is a round, and cartilaginous ligament, 
which proceedeth out of the very head of the 
femur, and being inſerted ſtrictly into the cavity 
of the os iſchii, doth firmly hold this bone in its 
place, that it cannot be moved. The other two 
proceſſes are called, the zrochanters, the leſſer, 
and the greater; whereby the tendons of the 
muſcles moving the thigh are more conveni- 
ently ſeated, that they may the better wheel a- 
bout that limb to whatſoever poſition they pleaſe. 
It hath moreover at the upper end a more flen- 
der part, which is called the neck of the femur, 
which is ſo framed for the more convenient 
lodging of the muſcles, and paſſing of the veſ- 
ſels, . (viz. the arteries, veins, nerves,) for the 
uſe and benefit of the ſubjected parts. Its form 
alſo is moſt remarkable, in that it is on the ex- 
ternal or forepart, gibbous, or bunching out- 
ward; on the internal or hind part, fimous, or 
bending inwards, which frame doth wonderful- 
ly cohduce to the conveniency of fitting, to 


the firmneſs of me and to the an 


of 9 i 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, It is articulated to the Tibia, per la- 
rum ginglymum, which adds very much to the ex- 
pedition in motion, and.is of ſucha frame, that 
on the back part it leaves a moſt convenient hol- 
low place, which we call Poples, the ham,, for 
the paſſi ing down of the veſſels ; and on the fore 
part it is wonderfully defended by the Patella, 
or knee-pan, as by a ſhield, the form, and name 
of which, this bone doth. continually bear, 
And it is ſo much the more to be obſerved, in 
that no ſuch bone is in the. ſuperior Artus, nor 
in the whole body beſides ; for it is articulated 
to no bone at all, but is kept in its place by a 
double ligament, the one inward, which is that 


round, bfoody ligament, which firmly annex. 
eth it to the thigh ; the other outward, Which 


is the conjunction of the tendons of the four 
muſcles which extend the 775;2, which together 
make a broad ligament that doth encompaſs the 
whole knee, and ſtrongly bind it.in its place ; 
wherein it exceedingly conduceth to the defend- 
ing of the joint, over which it is placed. For 
that articulation being looſe in itſelf (as was be- 
fore ſaid) would be very apt to luxation in ſud- 
den and great flexures of the knee, or in going 
down ſteep places ; were it not by this ſhield 
bone abundantly ſtrengthned, and ſufficiently 
_ defended from all thoſe inconveniences, 
Moreover, the conjunction of the buls, be- 
ing other wiſe than that of the adus, which an- 
ſwereth it in the arm; is well worth our obſer- 
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' ation to our. preſent purpoſe.; the radius of the 
arm is articulated (as you have heard before) per 
grthrodiam to the humerus, which renders it more 
expeditious as to ſeveral motions, and therefore 
more properly a keeper of the houſe ; but the 
fibula 1 is not at all articulated to the femur, but 
is affixed to the external part of the 2:4:4, and 
doth: ſtand as it were an underprop to that, 
whereby they may jointly with greater ſtrength 
fupport the whole body, and be the more juſtly 
called, he frong men. There is yet one obſer- 
yation more from the anatomy of theſe parts, 
that doth with great delight and content demon- 
ſtrate, that thoſe are the keepers of the houſe, 
and theſe the ſtrong men, and that is from the 
5 Variety of their flexures ; the hand in all its ſe- 
veral joints, is bended one and the ſame way; 
- the ſhoulder is bended inward, or forward, and 
extended outward, or backward; ſo alſo is the 
arm, the hand, the fingers, and this is for the 
better apprehending and comprehending any 
thing, and uſing anydefence; and therefore they 
are the keepers of the houſe : The foot is bend- 
ed in its ſeveral joints, ſeveral ways ; one, one 
way; and another, another; the thighis bend - 
ed far ward, the leg is bended backward; and 
again, the foot is bended forward, and the toes 
are bended backward ;- and this is for the greater 
eonvenieney of going, and for the firmer ſtand- 
Nur * e are 0 an. 1 
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muſcles of theſe parts; for it is not fo much 


great bones, nor great veins, nor a great deal © 
of blood or fat, that makes a man ſtrong ; but 
great, and ſtrong, and eminent muſcles, they 


are the true indicators of ſtrength. Now theſe 
parts of the body have bigger, ſtronger, and 


more raiſed muſcles-than any beſide; and by 


how much the higher the tendons of the muſ- 
cles are raiſed, with ſo mueh the greater ſtrengt i 
muſt they needs perform their offices, and ſo 
much the more declare the ſtrength of a man; 


and therefore we have an ordinary obſervation, 


and a probable one, to judge of a man's ſtrength, 


or weakneſs, by the elevation or depreffion of 


the calves of his legs. I might-alſo add 


more obſervations of the like kind; but I de- 


fit, foraſmuch as a good anatomiſt cam. furniſh: 


himſelf with enough; and he that is none at all, 


can ſcarce underſtand theſe, when he is told. 
And becanfg W ereat ftrength Fu man seh in 


theſe parts, therefore in his infirm and weak con- 


dition theſe parts muſt be more eminently feeble. 


A child before ſtrength comes on, and an old 


man after his ſtrength. is departed, muſt have 
but little uſe of theſe members. As it was faid 


of Aſa; In the time of his age, he was diſeaſed in 


his feet, 1 Kings, xv. 233 ſo may it be ſaid of 


all who ſhall live to that time: Now, foraſmuch 


3s WAL was ſaid before of the infirmities of the 
is = 
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| We might yet further and principally confirm 
this thing, by the ſeveral forms and uſes of the 
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hands, may alſo be ſaid of thoſe of the feet, I 
ſhall chiefly refer you thither : However, be- 
cauſe the word is here ſomewhat differently 
_ tranſlated in our language, and we have no rea- 
ſon to complain, foraſmuch as it doth primarily 
ſo ſignify.; ſo that ſome have tranſlated it, per- 
_. vertentur, others, curvabuntur, and the Sepru- 
_  ogint, %asgapoow I judge there is one grand 
' ſymptom of age that in this place, and upon 
theſe parts, is principally aimed at ; and that is 
Tm” the perverſion, crookedneſs, abbreviation, and 
- alteration of the poſition, of the ſeveral joints 
of theſe parts; and their inability of being re- 
duced to a firm, ſtraight, and tonick poſture, 
- wherein the ſtrength of a man doth wholly con- 
; ſiſt. And it is wonderful well worth our obſer- 
vation, that if a man at his beſt and ſtrongeſt 
eſtate ſhould be kept in that bending poſture, 
- which age neceſſarily binds every man unto; he, 


| in that condition, were ſcarce able to go, or 
ſtand, without the help of a ſtaff; and the rea- 


ſon of it is plain, becauſe the centre or gravity 
is not equally poiſed upon the bai of the feet; 
but hangeth as a weight behind, and therefore 
had need. of another fulciment, upon which it 
might the more firmly reſt. And therefore it is 
faid of old men, membra levant baculis ; when 
theſe members are perverted in their joints, and 
the tone of the muſcles is ſo much relaxed, that 
they are unable to bring them to ſtraightneſs 


ain, there is great need of the ſupport of a 


ſtaff; 
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Raf; for without it, there is an utter inability 
of going ſteadily, and ſtanding ſtrongly, which 


is the principal ſymptom intimatedbythe ſtrong 
mens bowing themſelves. | 


The grinders ceaſe A 1 are Of 


That there may in man's body be other grind- 
ing than maſtication, or chewing the meat in | 
the mouth ; and'other grinders, than the jaws 1 | 
and teeth, he enſuing d:jcourſe (and that there 
can be no other in this place intended, his pre- 1 

fent di iſeourſe) I hope, will make appear. Grind- 
ing all men know to be performed by two Hard 
bodies, the one immoveable, upon which the 
grinding is made; the other moveable, which 
dy ſtrong compreſſion againſt the former, and 
by its' motion, makes the grinding ; ſo that to 
it, there is neceſſary both theſe, vig. the firm 
ftander, and the ſtrong mover; the upper, and 
the nether milſtone; as we have them often 
mentioned in Scripture, Deut. xxiv. 6; now 
anſwerable unto theſe in the mill, there are for 
that grinding which is performed in the mouth, 
two jaw bones, which are called the upper and 
nether mandible. The upper mandible, is com- 
pounded of eleven ſeveral bones, which among 
1 themſelves, and to thoſe adjacent are joined 
N either per ſuturam, or harmoniam, which admit 
O 
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of no motion at all, and therefore this ſtands 
firmly in its place, and is that immoveable mil 
5 ſtone upon Which the grinding is made; the 
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nether mandible is one ſingle, hard, and ſtrong 
bone, whoſe articulation is very looſe, for the 
greater liberty of motion; and it hath two or 
three pair of muſcles, eſpecially the temporal, 
which ſtrongly bring it upward, for the cloſer 
acting againſt the other mandible, and one won- 
derful pair of muſcles, called, the maſſeters, 
and are derived from a double original, and be- 
yond all others of the body whatſoever, have 
their ſeveral fibres ſo eroſſing and interwoven 
one with another, that they are ſeverally in- 
ſerted into this lower mandible, and ſo are able 
to move it upward; to the right, to the left; 
forward, backward, and conſequently round 
about, and ſo performing that action which we 
call maſtication or chewing, and therefore this 
is that other , militone which. , 
the n 11 85 

Now out of boch held od 
eee ee 
bones which we call the teeth; which howſo- 
ever they may be numbered among the bones; 
yet they have one or two eſpecial properties 

ar apetible to no other bones of the 
body, (at leaſt inthat meaſure,) whereby 48 
axe principally adapted for the grinding. 


Ibe firſt is, they are naked, they . a | 
covering or 1kin upon them, no not ſo much 
as that common membrane, called, the Peri- 
 eftean, which doth encompaſs all the bones of 

oy A becauſe they might 
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the better attinge one another's bodies, and i in 
their attrition one againſt another they might 
feel no pain; but Imuſt needs here take notice 
that the words of Jab ſeem, to be againſt, me, 
where he ſaith, I haus eſcaped with the ſein of 
my teeth, Job xix. 20 ; this is eaſily anſwered, 
if we conſider the two parts of the teeth, vix. 
the ba/is, and the radix; that, is the part which 
eminently appears white above the gums; this, 
is that part which is within the gums, and ſtands 
fixed. in the mandibles: Now by Jab's ſłin or 
covering of his teeth, it is apparent he meant 
the gums which cover the routs of the teeth; 
his ſores, and his boyls were ſo great and ter- 
rible upon him, from the ſole of his foot to his 
crown, that there as no part of the ſłin of his 
body to be ſeen, but only about his teeth, 
which in all ſuch cutaneous diſeaſes doth * 
the moſt part wholly-eſecape. ' 

The ſecond is, they have the veſſels. which 
convey life and ſenſe unto:them; contained only 
in the inward parts, that the rn g e 
be freer and better to grind. 

The third ia, that they are growing or en⸗ 


cereaſing ſo long as man lives, ſo that what is 


worn away of them by their continual attri- 
tian and manducation; is daily repaired, other 
wiſe they would gro ſhorter and mother, 
and not be ſo able to perform their work; and 
this is a wonderſul piece af tha wiſdom of God 


e poſſihly — 3 
and 
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and therefore becauſe they cannot make their 


mills grow, as they daily decay by grinding ; 
they are fain to ſapply that want, by often 


pecking their mill-ſtones, and at length chang- 
ing them; and by thoſe means, as it were, 


renew their teeth, without ROO hey Wee 


able to do nothing at all. 

The laſt I ſhall mention is, am che my 
of all the bones of the body are the hardeſt, 
and will ſuffer the leaſt from any other bodies 
whatſoever, and therefore are the fitter for 
ſuch a work as this. A mill-ſtone is of all 
other ſtones ſuppoſed to be the hardeſt, and 
therefore Job when: he had expreſſed the hard- 
neſs of the heart of the Leviathan by a ſtone 5 

as if he had not ſaid enough, he farther adds 
one degree more, yea, ſaith he, 4s hard as a 
| po of the nether: mill-ftone. [Theſe ſhort ob- 
ſervations may ſuffice to teach us in the general, 
that the teeth alſo may be called the grinders. 


If we yet more particularly conſider them, and 


how they may be divided, we ſhall have a far- 
ther light into this matter. The teeth are of 
three kinds, either Inciſores, Canini, or Mo- 
ares: The firſt are the broad fore - teeth; the 
ſecond are the next round- teeth; which are 
uſuallycalled the eye- teeth; the laſt are the great 
double and hindermoſt teeth; the firſt, bite or 
cut the food; the ſecond, break or bruiſe the 
food; the laſt, chew or grind the food. And 
this diſtinction alſo may be found in ſcripture, 
— are alluded to, where it is ſaid, The 
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prophets bite with their teeth, Mich. iii. 5. The 
ſecond, where it is ſaid, He hath the cheek teeth 
of a lion, Joel i. 6. And both theſe, where it 
is ſaid, There is 4 generation whoſe teeth are as . 
 fwards, and their jaw teeth as knives, Prov. xxx. 


14. The laſt is alluded to, where it is ſaid, 


While the fleſh was yet between their teeth, ere it 
was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was tindled 
againſt the people; Numb. xi. 33. They had 


bit the fleſh of the Quails, and had paſſed it 
from the firſt teeth to the laſt, which are the 


grinders, and there it ſtuck till they died. And 
thus at length we are fallen upon the true, pro- 
per, and ſtrict inſtruments of grinding; we 
have hitherto been ſhewing the whole frame of 
the mill, and how ſeveral parts do. wonderfully - 
contribute towards this work, and now we are 
come to thoſe parts, wherein the cloſe pinch / 
of grinding lieth, and that is in the great, 
broad, and hindermoſt teeth, which from the 
day of the writing of this allegory, to this pre- 
ſent time, have ever among anatonufts retain- 


ed the name of grinders. 


And that not without exceeding * rea- 
ſon, for the form and figure of theſe, above 
the reſt doth abundantly ſhew that theſe are 
the fitteſt of them all for this work ; for theſe 
are bigger, larger, broader every way; eſpe-. 
cially at the top, where their form is _much-. 
what like to that of a mill, where alſo they. 
by eminent aſperitics, and MONO. 

_ exactly 
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. anſwerable to the roughneſs of the 

milſtones; by which the grinding is far more 

ceuaſily and perfectly performed; befide, theſe 
are more firmly inclavated, and infixed into 

che jaw bones, by treble, or quadruble roots; 


whereas all the reſt are but by ſingle, or double 


at the moſt; and being more ſtrongly rooted, 
they are the fitter for more eminent ſervices. 
Laſtly, and chiefly, the experience of every 
man doth ſufficiently confirm that this is the 
proper uſe of theſe teeth; and that the more 
1088 food which needs greater manducation, 

cannot be ſufficiently comminuated for chyle, 


or ground low enough for the ſtomach, until 


theſe teeth have done this work upon it. And 
thus it is plain, that the jaws, and teeth, and- 
eminently theſe laſt mentioned, are appoſite» 
ly and elegantly called the grinders ; which 


how much ſervice they do to man while uſable, 


and how much detriment and loſs they bring 
upon him when they ceaſe from their uſe, is 
well known to all men. Strong meat belongeth 
to men of full age, Heb. v. 14. faith the au- 
thor to the Hebrews. It belongs to them, and 
only to them becauſe they alone have, as 
I may ſo ſay, their mill in tune, their mouth 


full of ſtrong teeth, and ſet directly one againſt 


another, whereby they may bring the ſtrongeſt 


meat into a meet conſiſtence, and a due prepa- 


ration for eaſy digeſtion in the ſtomach. But it 


may here be ſaid, there are many creatures that 
are not” thus * armed, and have not ſo 
5 | many 
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many teeth, nor thoſt chey have ſo vell ſet, 


as your poſition ſuppoſeth they ſhould be, 
for the due preparation of the meat; and theſe 
are the ſheep, the goat, the cow, the deer, 


and all other creatures that have teeth only on 
the lower jaw, and none at all on the upper. 
Theſe have no antagoniſt grinders, nor contra- 


acting milſtones, and yet cheſe creatures in 


their full age, eat as ſolid food, and as hard of 
digeſtion, and withal, do as well with it, as 
they that are better provided in this reſpect. 

To this I maſt needs anſwer, it is very true, ſo 
that from hence we may take occaſion to ad- 


mire the wiſdom of God in the various forma- 
tion of ſeveral creatures, tending notwith- 
ſtanding to the uſe and benefit of them all. 


However this in theſe creatures is a want, and 


muſt have ſtood for a want, had they not been 
abundantly ſupplied in another kind. For all 
thoſe creatures that are thas deficient in their 
teeth, and only thoſe, are they which chew 


the cud, which is a re-affumingthe food into 

the mouth, and a grinding of it afreſh the ſe- _ 
_ cond time, ſo that they are fain to do that at 
Twice, and to be three or four times as long 
about it, as thoſe creatures whoſe grinders are 


better placed ; neither would this ſuffice alone, 
for if they ſhould be chewing their meat all 
the day long with the teeth that they have, 


it would never be ſufficiently prepared for 


nouriſhment, were their not yet a farther pre- 
E Paration 
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Mils call . ee and our butchers, the 
 Kead; wherein the meat muſt be macerated for 
2 certain ſeaſon, and by the /ermentum there- 
in contained, brought to ſuch, a conſiſtence, 
4 chat a afterwards by: alittle chewing i in the- mouth 
again, it may committed to the ſtomach 
with the ſame hopes of ſucceſs, that in other 

creatures that are toothed on both ſides, it is 
committed at the firſt: Now, man being in 


the number of theſe laſt mentioned, muſt for 


the due, preparation of all ſtrong food, truſt 
| alone to his grinders 'Y ſo that the time of ab- 
lactation of the child, and of alteration of the 
| diet of the old man, is moſt certainly indica- 
ted by the beginning and ceaſing of the uſe of 
the teeth; milk is fit for babes, before their 
teeth come; and old men when their teeth de- 
cay, are again become ſuch. as have need of mi . 
and not of ftrong meat, Heb. xiii. 14. 
No by the ceaſing of the teeth we muſt un- 
derſtand, all thoſe infirmities that are incident 


to them by reaſon of age, whether looſeneſs, 


hollowneſs, rotteneſs, brokenneſs, blackneſs, 


| foulneſs, ſtench, worm-eatenneſs, excreſcency, 


or whatſoever elſe may be any impediment to 
them in their uſe. But the chief ſymptom 


here. intended is, the Halling out, and conſe- 
275 . ſequently 
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weich, the paucity | of the teeth ; "ich; is 
from the reaſon lere anneked, Be. 

cauſe they are færo j Holt is very well tranſtated 
in our language, following the vulgar Lalin x 
Otioſæ erunt molentts in minute numerv. For 


although the oxiginal word do primarily ſignify 


no more than becauſe they are diminiſned, yet 


it muſt of neceſſity be underſtood in reſpect 


of their number; for otherwiſe they are not 
diminiſhed, but do gro ſo long as they remain 


in the head. even to the extremity of old age. 


But as age comes on, the natural moiſture 
at tke root of the teeth is conſumed, - and a 
preternatural,, is diſtilled thithey in its room, 
whieh doth by. degrees relax them in their 
ſockets, and at length quite expel them: And 
when ſome ol them are thruſt out, and but a 
few, left i in, it is. eaſy to conceive from what 
hath. been ſaid, how the chewing in the mouth 
ceaſeth; yea, it oeaſeth more, when the teeth 
are fews than when they are none at all. For 
then the gums might act one againſt another, 
and, foraſmuch as they grow: harder in old 
age; might do ſomething weakly towards the 
chewing of the meat; but hen they are few, 
they hinder thoſe from working in the leaſt, 
and having no antagoniſts (were they firm in 


the head Which they are not) are not able to 


work. themſelves, and ſo; the whole grinding 


ceaſeth ; which is a very great and moſt cer- 


tam ps of tis ſtate of weakneſs, and 
i: 2 * 2 y et 
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yet it is neglected by our great maſter * of na- 
_ tural knowledge in this kind, in his beſ enu- 

meration of the diſeaſes of age. - 
{16 the eee of the . 
That by this clear expreſſion the eyes and 
the (infirnities" of then! im old age, is inti- 
mated unto us, was never yet, and I perſuade 
myſelf never will ves he lags ene meaſure doudt- 
ed or queſtioned. 

Foraſmuch as ey are "Y only true, and 

proper organs of ſeeing; however, it will be well 
worth our labour to conſider, how the eyes may 
be called, the lookers out of the windows. "One 
may be faid to look out of a window in a double 
ſenſe, either when he looks thro® the glaſs of the 
window, and thro” the pellucidity of that moſt 
- refined body, diſcerneth thoſe things which are 
without; or when he looks thro” the open caſe- 
ment, or thro ſome open hole of the win- 
dow, wherein there is nothing at all inter- 
poſeth between him and the object. Now in 
both theſe ſenſes may our interpretation well 
be made. For the explication of it in the firſt 
ſenſe, we muſt take notice of all thoſe tranſpa- 
rent parts, through which the viſible ſpecies 
muſt of neceſſity paſs before viſion can be per- 
fected: for as a man could ſee nothing thro* 
a window, were it not made of glaſs, or of 
ſome body alike diaphanous : So neither could 
OE OI my Ong wal n 24 were noe 
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the parts thereof, through which paſſage is 


made, of the very ſame nature. Now, the 
parts of the eye, through whoſe bodies the vi- 


ſible ſpecies muſt paſs that they may be diſ- 
cerned, are either the humours, or the tunicles ; 
the humours are three, the watry, the chry/tal- 


line, and the glaſh humour, fo called by ana- 


tomiſts z and you may perceive by their names 
that the ſubſtance of them all is diaphanous ; 
all which, howſoever they wonderfully differ 
among themſelves, and ſeveral ways contribute 
to the uſe and benefit of the eye, and conſe- 


quently are made variouſly inſtrumental unto 


vition, yet they all agree in this one thing, that 
they are tranſparent; and that they muſt of 
neceſſity do, foraſmuch as into their bodies, 
and thro* their bodies, muſt the viſible ſpecies 
paſs, before they can pefectly be diſcerned by 
any man. And if one opacous, or darkſome 
body interpoſeth, they can go no further, but 


there they muſt determine their courſe. 


The zunicles or | coats, through which the 
ſight is made, are only two; for although 
there are other tunicles of the eye, which 
conduce wonderfully to the ſight, (as you ſhall 
hear beneath) yet - thoſe through which the 
ſpecies paſs, are only the tunica aranea, and the 
cornea. The firſt is ſo called from the fimili- 
tude of a ſpidee's web, becauſe it is moſt fine 
and ſubtile, and being derived from the brain 
_ — nerve, it becomes a moſt tenuous 
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veſtment for the humours; and is ſo pellucid, 
and tranſparent, that among the learned it bears 
the name of pecnlum. The other is called, ſcle- 
rotica, or corneg; and that i is, that hard and horny 
membrane, which. being derived from the dura 
mater, encompaſſeth the whole body of the eye, 
without any perforation; and on the back part, 
behind the ſight of the eye, is more obſcure and 

dark; but on the forepart, is far more plain, po- 
lite, and nous, that the ſpecies may paſs 
thro”. its body moſt pure and unaltered. And 
now I am come to that part of the eye, that doth 
moſt aptly, reſemble the glaſs of the window, 
by reaſon of which a man may be truly ſaid to 
look through a window, and an old man, to ſee 
througb a gla/5 dani h x Cor. xiii. 14, without 
the uſe of ſpectacles, which. ſome would fain 
| have here to be underſtood ; of whoſe opinior 
1 cannot perſuade. myſelf to be, becauſe it-is 
uncertain to me, whether thoſe helps of nature 
were then, and there, in uſs: And: moſt cer- 
rain it is, that they are without the compaſs 
of the allegory, and are not part of that houſe 
or body of man, whoſe decay is here fo livelily 
repreſented. , Beſide, this d . hath the ſame 
uſe to man, in his perfect ſtate, that ſpectacles 
Have in his imperfeR.. And this be confident 
of, that there is nothing that art hath found 
Hut to help man in his decays, that hath not 


its footſteps firſt in nature, and is not an imi- 


ie of choſe — man, that were moſt 
| cons 
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muſt of neceſſity go one ſtep farther than our 


common oculiſts; who aſeribe to this part but 


a low and a mean office, which is only to keep, 


the humours in their place, or at the beſt, to 


defend the inward parts from external injuries; 


but without all queſtion, it hath this farther, and 


more noble uſe, viz. ſo to diſpoſe and order 
the viſible ſpecies, that they may in the moſt 
convenient manner, make their impreſſion up- 
on the proper organ of ſight; and this their 
craſſitude or thickneſs, together with their con- 
vexity or bending outward, doth ſufficiently 

make appear. I here all along retain the term 


of the ancients, vi. viſible ſpecies, as. being. 


moſt known, and that by which I may be bet-. 
ter underſtood among moſt, to whom this para- 
phraſe may come, though it be not ſo proper, 
and the conceptions which they had about 


them, ane for there is no 


object, diſtinct from it, and 
from the light, which is the cauſe of viſion in 


the eye; by the viſibls ſpecies therefore, 1 mean 
no more than the ſeveral beams of light being 


ſo reflected from the object, as that they be- 
come fully fraught with the repreſentation of 
it; (not only in reſpect. of the proper objects of 
ſight, which we call colour, but of theſe com- 


mon ones alſo, which: we call ſituation, figure, 


citance;: e and the like) and have 2 
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compleat power of impreſſing the ſame upon 
the retina, which is the ſtrict and proper organ 

of fight, and is nothing elſe than the dilatation 
of the optick nerve all about the bottom of the 
eye. For the bettter underſtanding of alt 
which, we muſt know that the fpecies pafs 
along the medium in a pyramidical figure, and 

as they are caſt off from one point of the ſu- 
perficies of the object in a cone, ſo they muſt 

be reduced again in the ſame conical figure up- 
on one and the ſame point of the organ ; which 
reduction is performed by that collection, re- 


fraction, and direction, which happeneth to 


them in thoſe ſeveral pellueid bodies through 
which they paſs, and primarily (while the eye 
remains in its vigour) in the zunica cornea ; but 


as age enfeebleth the eye, the form and teure | 


of it becomes more plane and depreſſed than 


it was before; and the cryſtalline humour, 


which had a power of reducing itſelf, and con- 
ſequently the whole body of the eye, to a more 


oblong and convex ſhape, becomes dry, and 


altogether unable for fuch an end; ſo that now 


the ſpecies caſt off from the object at a con- 


venient diſtance, cannot be brought to a cone 


upon the organ, which muſt needs breed a 


confuſion in the fight: To avoid which con- 
fuſion, old men hold the object that they look 


upon at a greater diftance from the eye, be- 
cauſe ſo, the preſent conſtitution of the eye can 
better regulate the RY and chus alfo ſpec- 


tacles 
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tacles are placed before the eye to collect, re- 


fract, and guide the ſpecies, that they may 
point together upon the retina; which by ho- 


much the thicker, and more convex they are, 


by fo much the more powerfully do they do 


this work: And therefore as age enereaſeth, 


and the form of the cryſtalline humour and of 


the whole eye is more depreſſed, ſo much the 


' thicker, or ſo much the more convex, or both, 


muſt the ſpectacles be made, that they may be 
anſwerable to the age. And this done only in 
imitation of that, which is far more perfect 

done while man abides in ſtrength, by the hard 


membrane we are now treating of; and this is 
the firſt ſenſe. in which the eyes may be called 
the lookers out of the windows. 


The other is, that whereby they may be 


ſaid to look through the holes of the win- 


dow, when there is an open paſſage, and no- 
thing at all interpoſeth between them and the 
object. And this indeed is the moſt | proper 


reading of the words. MANA ſignifieth in 


foraminibus, or as the vulgar Latin, er fora- 


mina; and the ſeventy, iv rig ena. Now 


there are ſeveral ways, whereby the eye may | 
| be ſaid to look in, or through the holes. 


The firſt is, in reſpect of their ſeat, or the 
form of that place, in which they are fixed in 


the head. And if we ſhould ſtrictiy hold the 
word to that interpretation of in foraminibus, 
or the lookers in the holes, nothing could be 
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ſo applicable as this; and hereunto to be ſure 
UW the Cballee paraphraſe hath reference, Qui vi 
dent per gancellos capitis tui, thoſe that look in, 
or through the ſtrong bounds of the head, 
which can be no other, than thoſe firm holes, 
er arches, which are made in the fore-part of 
the head, for that very purpoſe, viz. to re- 
eie into their cavities the whole body of 
1 the eye: And theſe are by oculiſts called 
= - ir Kg and are each of them compoynded of 
1 fix ſeveral bones, which, being moſt conve- 
niently ſuturated among themſelves, do make 
up thoſe curious arched chambers in which 
7 theſe lockers or beholders dwell, in which, and 


{ 
from which, they may be aptly ſaid to perform 
their Gers. And to theſe alluſion is had in b 
the plague where with the Lord will ſmite thoſe 
chat fight againſt Jeruſalem, Their fleſh ſpall : 
"conſume away while they Hand upon their feet, and f 
_ their eyes hall conſume away in their holes, Zach. | 
» xv: 1 __- b 
; ' Secondly, They may be bad to look "NM ; 
"through the holes; in reſpect of the palpebræ } 
or eyelids; for although the uſe of the eye- 0 
>. . lids is to cover or cloſe the eyes, ſo that they 7 
are called, oculi ab oculends, vel occultands, be- A 
cauſe they lie hid under their lids; yet when- 3: 
 Toever the eye is exerciſed in ſeeing, they muſt | . 


depart one from another, and ſo leave an open 
hole through which the fight may be made. be 
And thus every man diſcerns in himſelf that  * 


action is no way better expreſſed, than by the 


vi. 20. And a Seer, and a man w 
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he can take away. fight or cauſe it a RRP. | 
by drawing, or withdrawing ; by letting down, 
or pulling up, theſe ſhuttefs of the windows. 
And it is wonderful to conſider how ready 
they are in this work, that they might be no 
impediment to viſion; ſo that an inſtantaneous 


motion of the eye-lids ; Behold 1 fhew-you. a my». | 
enn, wwe ſhall: not all fleep, but 'we ſhall all be. 
changed i in a moment, in the twinkling af an che, 

I. Cor. xy. 52. And when we look. earneſtly 

upon any thing, we ſtedfaſtly keep the win - 

dows open; and a ſhut eye, in ſcripture phraſe, 
ſgnifieth impoſſibilty of ſeeing; Shut their eyes 

HA they fees: Ia: vi. 10. and an open eye ſigni + | 
fieth power of look ing or beholding; Open the, _ 
eyes of theſe men, faith Eliſha," that they may ſet z 

aud the Lord opened their eyes, aud they ſaw, aud 

behold they were in the midſi of Samaria, 2 Kings 

Ie eyes are 
opened are the ſame thing, Buliam the ſan f. 

Bror hath ſaid, nnd the man whoje' eyes are apen i 
hath ſaid, he hath" ſaid, who. heard the mord o 
God, ah faw the viſion of the Almighty, fulling in- 

to a trance, hut having his eyes open, Num. xxiv. 

3) 4. And thus alſo may the eyes be ſaid to 

look through the holes, and all thoſe that have 

taken exact notice of the farumina tutis in the 
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BE: "Thirdly, They may be ſaid to look through 
the holes, in reſpect of that outward membrane 
of the eye, which is called aduata, or conjunc- 
tiva; and this is that which being divided from 
the pericranium, is next of all to the orbita, 
and firmly holdeth the eye in that cavity; it 
encompaſſeth the eye round on the back - part, 
and on the fore - part fo far as the white of the 
eye goeth, and no further, and ſo leaveth the 
whole 7735, the rainbow, or party- coloured 
part of the eye, as an open hole, which the viſi- 
ble ſpecies may freely without interruption paſs 
through; the truth of this any one may diſ- 
cern in the inflammation of the eyes, for that 
is a diſeaſe for the moſt part ſeated in this part 
alone; then you may ſee the veins and the ar- 
teries very red and ſwollen, ſo far as this mem- 
brane or the white of the eye reacheth, and 
the iris or darker —_ of the 1905 in then mean 
while wholly fre. 
Fourthly, The eyes may oy ſaid to look 
through the holes in reſpect of the pupilla, or 
the apple of the eye, which is nothing elſe but an 
open hole in one of the coverings of the eye, as 
I may ſay, bored for that very purpoſe, that the 
lookers thro* the windows might have an open 
view; for that covering which is called tunica 
udea, is a thick and a cloſe, a duſky and a dark 
| membrane, thro* which the viſible ſpecies, or 
the light cannot eaſily make its way. And there- 
fore on the back part its uſe is to preſerye, and 
. | — WO. 
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to keep together the innate light of the eye, 
and alſo to give a ſtop to the viſible ſpecies, ſo 


that they can paſs no farther, but muſt there im- 
preſs their images like the lead, or the ſteel, or 
whatſoever elſe is put on the back- ſide of the 
looking-glaſs, without which there can be no 


impreſſion made; but on the fore: part it is 
moſt conveniently perforated, and at ſuch a 


proportion, that the light or the ſpecies 
through it have freedom of acceſs: which per- 


foration is the apple of the eye, that won- 


derful part, which is ſo often noted in ſcrip- 
ture (Ger. xxxii. 10. Pſal. xvii. 8. Prov. vii. 


2.) to be above all other parts of the body 


tendered and obſerved, and therefore here I 


would principally take notice of it; and of all 


the parts of the eyes, and of all the holes thro? 
which they look, let this be always accounted 
the moſt obſervable. For it may be dilated, or 
contracted, as it may be conducible to a 
more perfect fight; if there be requiſite there - 


unto, a greater or a leſſer light; if the object 
we would look upon, be farther off, or nearer 


to the eye; or if we do more careleſly or eu- 


riouſly look upon it; this hole is preſently 


made wider or narrower, that it may be the 
more ſerviceable for the preſent occaſion. 
Laſtly, They may be be ſaid to look thro- 


the holes in reſpect of the optic nerves, for | 
theſe above all the other, nerves of the body 


are ee perforated; and: alhough 25 
03 ther 
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| ther theſe, nor any other, do ſo appear in a 
body that hath been long dead, yet doubtleſs 
they have open paſſages While the body is yet 
alive, for as much as they are the conveyers of 
matter, though more pure and refined, from 
one part unto another, as the other channels of 
the body are. And here the cavity and poro- 
ſity of the optick nerves ought as well to be 
reckoned among the holes through which-ſight 
is made, as any other that are placed before 
the proper organ upon which the repreſenta- 
tion of outward objects is firſt made, and that 
becauſe there can be no perfect perception of 
any thing, unleſs the impreſſion made; upon 
the ſenſory be truly conveyed into the moſt in- 
ward receſſes of the brain, where the ſoul 8 
makes its ſeat of udicature. For as all the 
things in a chamber may have their firm repre- 
ſentation in a glaſs that ſtands upon the table, 
yet if any thing interpoſe between me and the 
glaſs, I diſcern nothing at all; and they are all 
as muck hid from me, as if they had never been 
there repreſented. And thus we know a total 
obſtruction of the optick nerve, which is called 
gutta ferima, makes as perfect à blindneſs, as 
an obſtruction of the humour agueut, which is 
Called a catara#?. And thus I have endeavoured 
to ſhew, and that I hope with ſome fatisfaction, 
how the eyes may be called, the lockers thro” 
the windows. Now age comes on and en- 


8 it is well known to all men how fight 
* 


* 
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zoeth away and decreaſeth ; the nn out 


of the windows muſt aſſuredly be darkened, 


and by how much the more excellent theſe parts 
are, by fo much the more apparent are tlieir 
decays. It is ſaid of the heart, it is primum 
didens, and ultimum mMoriens; but contrariwiſe 
it may very well be ſaid of the eye, that it is 
ultimun vivens, and primum-mnoriens. This moſt 
wonderful and tender part of man, in that it 
hath more curious and more various work in 
its formation, is the laſt that lives; and in that 
it hath need of more life and r more 
firmneſs and purity in its operation, it is the 


firſt that dieth; and indeed the inſenfible en- 


eroach of age, is no where fo ſoon diſcovered, 
as in the eye; and men are loth to think them - 


ſelves declining in age ſo ſoon as the eye gives 


warning thereof; and we have ſearce any de- 
ſcription of an old man by his infirmities, 


herein thoſe of the eye are not principally 
mentioned: When T/aac, Jacob, Eli, and 
others are recorded as old, e ger. | 


Their eyes were dim and they could nat ſte, Gen. 


XXVii. 1.—xlviii. 10. 1 Sam. iii. 2. for what- 


ſoever may either ineraſſate the diaphanous 
bodies before mentioned, and render them lefg 
tranſparent ; or ſtop. the ſeveral perforations, 


and ſo hinder that open view: muſt of neceſli- 


ty cauſe a diminution, and in time a perfect 
abolition of the ſight; and here give me leave 
to name one or two principal ſymptoms of vi- 
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fion that are the chief attendants of this de- 
clining ſtate; the firſt is caligo, which is the 
obſcurity of viſion by reaſon of the craſſitude 
or thickneſs of the tunica cornea ; which by 

reaſon of the drineſs of age doth together with 
the nails of the fingers, grow darker and thicker, 
and conſequently loſe daily ſomewhat of its 

perſpicuity: Another is glaucoma, which is the 
change of the colour of the cryſtalline humour, 
by reaſon of its dulneſs and thickneſs, whereby 
old men do look upon all things as it were 
through ſmoak, or a cloud, and ſo do but 
darkly diſcern them: Another is Ziniſſis, 
which is a change of the figure of the whole 
eye, whereby it becomes more plain and de- 
preſſed, and a drineſs in the cryſtalline humour, 
whereby it is unable to reduce the eye to that 
form, which may be moſt advantageous to vi- 
ſion; ſo that they cannot perceive any thing at 
an equal diſtance, but muſt have their objects 
more remote from the eye, or the ſpecies firſt 
retracted and directed by the uſe of ſpectacles : 
Another is /uffuſio ex cruditate, or any inter- 
poſition of any preternatural matter between 
the fight and the tunica cornes : I might alſo 
add corrugatio & relaxatiouvee tunicæ, the con- 
traction or dilatation of the apple of the eye; 
or whatſoever elſe by obſcuring the glaſs, or 
obſtructing the holes, may be: juſtly g to 
darken the lookers out. of the * 8 
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And the doors /hall be Aut i in the flreets, when the 
ſound of the grinding is low, and he ſhall rife 
up at the voice of the bird, aud all the daughters 
7 muſt ick Mall be brought low. 


Hus far the preacher hath been treating 
of all thoſe faculties which are termed 


animal, and their decays in the time of age; he 


paſſeth in this verſe to thoſe other which are 
called natural, of which he treateth in the be- 
ginning of this verſe, and then to thoſe that 


are mixed, in the latter end; and that in a 


double reſpect, firſt, thoſe that are mixed of 
the faculties,” inward and outward; and that is 
expreſſed in the want of ſleep, in thoſe words, 


| He ſhall riſe up at the woice of the bird; foraſ- 


much as ſleep,* if perfect and ſound, is the 
ligation of all the ſenſes both inward and out- 
ward for the refreſhment both of the mind and 
body. The other mixture of faculties is f 
vital and animal, in the words, All the 
daughters of muſick ſhall be brought l; for the 
paſſive daughters of muſick belong to the ani- 
mal faculty, being the inſtruments of an out - 
ward ſenſe, viz. hearing: And the active 
daughters of muſick belong to the vital, being 


the inſtruments of reſpiration, as you ſhall hear 


hereafter, Now to the underſtanding of this 
verſe, ef ard we nn oe of it, I hope 
to 
* . 1 vi. Pathol. c. 11. 


is 
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to let in ſome glimmering of light, which for- 


merly hath lain undiſcovered. 


The tors en, in the een, ten the punt 
„ Be grinding i 1s low. 


For the right underſtanding of theſe words, 


we maſt be ſure in the firſt place to take notice 
that all theſe words are but one ſentence, and 
eonſequently but one clauſe. of the deſcription 
of age; the former words, viz. The doors Hall 
be ſhut in the ſtreets, are not a diſtinct ſymptom 
of themſelves, as moſt men have formerly ſaid, 
dut they have their reference to the enſuing 


| ends; UVig. — ck the grinding 15-low. 


e mentioned, are 
ene the dene ee ee grinding, 
and are as inlets and outlets, ways and paſſages 
unto that. And [perſuade myſelf, that the hi- 
. therto raged in the nnn of. the 
| fideration: dee Mall be hut when dhe 
Brinding is low, and only then; and the low- 
neſs of the grinding, is the cauſe of the ſnutting 
of the doors. In humilitate varis molentis,, faith 
dhe Vulgar Latin. Ob, per, vel proprer depre/< 

fonem vocis molentis, ſay others, and that very 


vonſonant to the original, inaſmuch as the 


Brinding ſhall be low, or by reaſon of the low- 
neſs of the grinding, the doors ſhall be ſnut in 
the ſtreets. Wherefore for the better clearing 
of the whole * we e muſt firſt of all ſhew 


what 
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what i is to be underſtoodby: the 3 and 
afterwards what the doors and the ſtreets are, 

and what the ſound. of the grinding, will eaſilß 
be made appear. The wiſdom of Salomon is ſo 
famous throughout all regions and ages, that I. 
need not here apologize for it. It would be un- 
becoming an ordinary writer, much more the. 
penman of this allegory, to deliver, the fame. 
thing twice in a breath; and I wonder with 
what face any interpreters could put ſo great an 
abſurdity upon the wiſe man, as to make this 
grinding ſignify no more than that juſt mention 
ed before. But for the clearing of this, we 
muſt know that grinding is of two ſorts, either 
Per extra poſitionem, or Per. intra ſuſceptionen, 
(: as philoſophers uſe to diſtinguiſh: of augmenta- 
tion,) there is an entrinſical, or an intrinſical 
grinding; 3... the former of theſe is performed 
when two hard bodies, acting againſt each other, 
do break and bruiſe into ſmall parts, that which. 


5 5 put between them. And this is the grinding 


as in à mill, of which you heard before. The 
latter of theſe 1 is performed, when the parts « of 
the ſame maſs, by reaſon'of the exaltation of. 
ſome internal principle, or the addition of ſome 
fermentum, are ſo acted among themſelves, that 
the whole maſs, and every the leaſt part there-. 
of, is changed and brought into a new conliſt-' 
ence, And this, philoſophy, calls fermentation 
and is that of which the wiſe man ſpeaks in this 


place; and i 2 * called grinding, be- 
Cate 
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cauſe it accompliſheth the end thereof better 
than any mill can do. 'It will comminuate 

things of ſo hard a ſubſtance that no mill can 


break. I would fain know what mill could have 


ground Aaron's golden calf ? but by the help of 


fire, and poſſibly ſome ſpecific menſtruum, as 
a proper key for that ſolar mineral, it was eaſi- 


ly ground to powder, Exod. xxxii. 20, Deut. 
ix. 21. Again, it can divide the matter that is 


to be ground into ſmaller parts than any mill can 
do; it will not leave the moſt minute part un- 
ſearched, 4 little Teaven, faith the ſcripture, > 
leaueneth the whole lump, 1 Cor. v. 6, Gal. v. 9. 


And our Saviour's expreſſion of it, is yet more 
ſignificant,- The Kingdom of heaven is like unto 


leaven, which a woman took and hid in three mea- 
fures of meal till the whole was leavened, Mat. xiii. 


| Th Tus & ig Höhn 8&0, till the whole of the 


maſs, and every one of the leaſt parts thereof be 
leavened. No mill can be ſet ſo low, as to grind. 


every corn, and every part of every corn ; but 
leaven leaves none untouched, but divides (be- 
yond what Philoſophy gives way for) into ps, 


indiviſible. L564 


Now of this fort of grinding Wes is very 
much to be found in the body of man: And 

indeed all the natural alterations that tend either 
to the preſervation of the perſon, or propagation 
of the kind, are the products of this inteſtine 
grinding. And there is ſcarce a part in man, 
eſpecially an internal vi/cus, that doth not par- 


ticularly 
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ticularly contribute to ſuch a work as this. And 
ſurely, that which lies daily upon our trenchers, 
had need of many thorough grindings, that it 
may be really tranſubſtantiated into our fleſh; 
theſe in the body of man are by phyſicians call- 
ed digeſtions, or concoctions, and are to be 


found almoſt in every part, as was ſaid before; 


but I ſhall inſtance only in a few, and thoſe well 
known to all thoſe that have the leaſt ſkill in 
natural things ; and theſe few grindings, toge- 
ther with the voice. of them, the doors; and 
ſtreets. that lead to and from them, being well | 
underſtood ; thoſe that are more accurate in 


| the knowledge of all the alterations of the 


nouriſhment of man, may thence-from eaſily 


attain the whole intent and purpoſe of the wiſe 
man in this part of the deſcription of age. I 


ſhall only mention five: Three in reſpect of the 
individual; and two in reſpect of the ſpecies; 
and they are thoſe common ones; chylification, 
ſanguification, mes an, nm and ſber- 
miſicatian. 

The firſt of theſe, Vi. alk fication. is thus 
performed; after the meat is ſufficiently chew- 
ed in the mouth, it is committed to the ſto- 
mach, where continually. there lieth treaſured 
up a certain acid juice, the relicts of the laſt 
concoction ; which (as the leaven in the bread) 
doth preſently infect the whole maſs, and every 
part thereof; and doth fo penetrate and ſearch 
the parts, and ſo divide and ſeparate them one 
„FFC. e from 
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from another, and join itſelf to every one 

— that at laſt the matter of pes — 

is ſo perfectly ground, that it is brought to a 
new conſiſtence and colour, very like to the 

cream of barley, and is that phyſicians call the 

chylr; and is the firſt” intrinſical grinding that 

tlie food receiveth, and is next of all to that of 


the mouth, and not altogether unlike to it; 


and cherefbre when maftication is but weakly 
performed, you Heard before that it was helped 
by -ififufton'of the food in à ventricle prepared 


for that purpoſe, whereby che parts were acted 
among themſelves, and better comminuated, 
Hari they h Ry deen never fo _ e 1 
the mouth. n „ tos 
The ſecond 1 ef theſe, viz. neee, is 
performed, when the chyle itſelf is ground over 
again, and receiving yet farther exaltations by 
a greater ſolution of the more noble, and ac- 
tive principles ; it once again depofites its old 
Colour, and conſiſtence, and fo at length be- 
comes perfectly changed into that true liquor of 
He; which is called Bio, Lev. xvil. 13, 14. 
and although it muſt always be acknowledged 
that the chi doth receive many alterations, and 
exaltations before it come to the heart, almoſt 
in every part it paſſeth thro”, both in the guts 
themſelves, in the meſentery, the glandules, 
and the milky veſſels, both of one fort, and 
of another; and Ale in the veins; and after 
3 hrotigh the heart, it muſt be 
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once or twice circulated through the body, 
and receive ſeveral defecations, as in the liver, | 
the ſpleen, the kidneys, and the like; before 
it be cormpleatfy accompliſhed for its ultimate 
uſe, all which exaltations, and defecations, are 
included in this text; yet it muſt ſtill be re- 
membred, that the principal and ſupream exal- 
tation of the blood, the moſt eminent and re- 
markable grinding towards ſanguification, in 
compariſon of which, all the others are little 


to be acconhted of, is always performed in the 


heart, that fountain of life; for as ſoon as the 
vend cava hath committed the matter of 
nouriſhment into the right ventricle of the 
heart, the fermentum therein contained work- 
ing ſuddenly and throughly upon it; ſets the 
active principles at a greater freedom, and fo 
inducing new motion, and efferveſcence into 
the blood, doth happily impregnate it with vi- 
tality. And not only this new matter of nu- 
trition, when it firſt attingeth, the heart is 
thereby enlivened ; but the beſt blood itſelf, 

after that by various circulations, and impart- 
ing its power and life to, the parts that are 
nourifhed by it, it becomes weak and much 


depauperated ; is fain to return back again to 


the heart for a freſh impregnation. And ſuch 
a vaſt difference there is between the blood in 
the arteries newly briſked in the fountain, and 


that in the veins lowered and impoveriſhed 
| with its Journey, | _ the ancients 1 took them 


> as J 12 3 44 of 14 * 8 for 
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for two ſeveral things, and knew not that they 
were the ſame ; like the men of Bethlehem, 


who knew not Naomi, Ruth i. I9, 20, 21. nor 


would acknowledge her the ſame perſon, be- 


cauſe ſhe went out full, and returned home 


again empty; and ſhe herſelf was not unwil- 
ling. to have changed her name: And he that 


- ſhall call the rich blood going out in the arte- 
ries, aerial, jovial, Spiritual ; and the mean and 
poor blood returning home in the veins, rarth- 


ly, ſeturnal, groſs, ſhall make no ſchiſm at all 


in the unqueſtionable doctrine of circulation. 
The third of theſe, vix. aſſimilation, is then 


performed, when the nutritive juice is ſuf- 


 ficiently prepared in all things that are allotted 
to it, and by the impulſe of the conveying 
vyveſſels is brought near to. the parts that are to 

be nouriſhed, and then every one of the parts 


= by a certain alleQive property of its own, doth 


draw that which is moſt agreeable to itſelf, and 
then falls to acting, ſearching, breaking it over 
again into moſt minute parts; and ſo thoſe 


that are like to prove unconformable,, are ex- 
communicated to the pores ; and the other are 


taken into joint fellowſhip and communion, 
and fo made one with the part; and that which 
is moſt remarkable is, that according to the time 
of Age, Gen. xviii. 10. wherein augmentation 
or encreaſe of ſtature is appointed to man, 
every one of the parts takes ſo much to itſelf 

| as will anſwer its * * and after that 
un 
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is accompliſhed, every part takes only fo much 


children of 1/rael gathered mamma in the wilderneſs, © 


ſome mare, ſome diſi, yet when they did note ir is 


an omer, he that gathered much, had nothing over ; 
and he that gathered little, had no lack; they ga- 


 thered eviry man according to his eating,” Exod. : 
xvi. 17, 18. This is truly verified in the food 


that end which he hath appointed, he that 


made the greateſt hath nothing over, and he 


that made the leaſt hath no lack, every one ac- 
cording to his waſting. - The princes ſuperflui- 
ties, and the beggars: penury, both of them 


make but equal Feparation fur the N con. 

ſumption of their own fleth./ . 
I be fourth that Imentioned, was the e ) 
ef the, milt; which although it be peculiar to 
one ſex only, yet I cannot but take notice: of 
it among the reſt, becauſe a principal altera - 


tion of the nutritive juice is thereby made, and 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God is therein (as 
in the formation and birth of the infant) moſt 
en made WW . art he _ 
make. me hope when 1 amt un ban treafts, 
Pſal. xxii. 9. Now; this is thus performed: 
The breaſts by their 9 property, draw 


from 
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from the arteries that blood, which is the leaft 


altered from chyle, as being moſt agreeable to 


their glandulous ſubſtance; and from the 


netves, that juice which. they convey for the 


nouriſhment of the ſpermatick parts, and by a 


ſpecifick fermentum in themſelves contained, do 


ſubact, and comminuate, both theſe liquors, 
and by a perfect mixture of them, and a cer- 
tain peculiar alteration, at length produce that 
white, ſweet, pleaſant, alimentary liquor which 
we call the uli, which containeth in it meet 
matter of nouriſhment for all the parts of the 
child, both Jangumeous, and ppermatical. and 
is the moſt proper food for it, and exactiy 
agreeable to at; ane nn it Was een 


in the womb. 


The laſt „ e md is, the Fe | 
duction of ſeed, which becauſe it is the higheſt, - 


and moſt wonderful of them all, it had need of 
greater preparations, and more alterations than 
all the reſt; and therefore it is, that there are 


ſeuyveral veſſels appointed for that purpoſe, and 
many admirable combinations, complications, 


aànd intertextures of them all, which are not 


elſewhere in the body to be found. The v 
præparantia, and deferentia, the vas. varicoſum, - 
the epididymis, and paraſtatæ, the veficule ſe- 
minales alſo, and the preſtatæ, do each of them 
1 add ſomewhat to the making of the ſeed meet 
for propagation; but it muſt always be ackno w- 
ledged that the principal Vermentum that-doth- 


I Us moſt 
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moſt of all exalt the ſeminary matter, and 


chiefly render it prolifick, is contained in the 
ſoft, ſpungy, glandulous ſubſtance of the 
teftes ; which therefore bear their name, be- | 
cauſe they give teſtimony of -virility, and ſhew: 
that a man is perſect in his kind, and therefore 
able to produce his on image, Gen. v. 3. the 
ſpirituous and benign matter moſt apt for ge- 
neration, being from all the parts of the body 
by the arteries and nerves conveyed to theſe 


parts; it is herein, by a myſterious faculty of 


their own, elaborated into that noble 2/ixir ; 
which from one man hath dilated the world to 
ſo many millions as of which it now conſiſts; 


and doth continually from generation to gene- 


ration make abundant reparation for the cruel - 


ties of the King of Terrors. For although in 
the ſpace of an hundred years or thereabout;' 
all the living upon the face of the earth are dri- 


ven thencefrom by the ſtroke of death, yet by 


the vertue of this divine extract, the earth is 
at all times ſufficiently peopled, and the inha- 


bitants thereof perceive no lack. So that this 


doth in a manner perpetuate mortality, and 


cauſe men to ſurvive the funerals of all mankind. 


Hence it is that the wiſdom of God in ſeripture 
doth always expreſs poſterity, and the genera- 
tions that were yet to come, by che word ſeed, 
1 will-put enmity\between the and the man, 


| between: thy ſced and ber ſeed, Gen. iii. 15. 


4 the Lord ſaid to Abraham, Look now ro- 
7 F 2 ward; 
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tards heaven, ee, e ae 
And this is the Epson in mn en 1 
ſhall mention that is here intended, by the word 


grinding ; and this, vi. the preparation of ſeed 


(if not all the other) is eminently. called grind- 


ing, in that place where it is ſaid, Let my wife 


alſo. grind to anather, and let others bow dawn up- 


alſo) are. eminently ſo called, in the ſtory of 


Samſon. ; fer although it be generally under- 


ſtood that damſin ground in a mill, and our 


later commentators (as if in a mill themſelves) 
following the beaten tract, do all take it up from 


others, and leave it unto others as granted: yet 
in the text there is not once mention made of a 
mill, but there are many circumſtances that do 
to me clearly evince the contrary; the words 
run thus, The pbiliſtines too bim, and put aut 
his eyes, aud brought him down i Gaga, and bound 
im w###1-fetters of brajs, and he did grind iti the 


priſon huuſa, Judges xvi. 21. Wherein it is very 


obſervable, that it is not ſaid, they made him 


grind, or they forced him to grind, but he did 
grind in the priſon houſe: And it is ſo much 
the more obſervable, becauſe all the injuries 


done to him before named, are expreſſed by a 


force put upon him; they took him, they put 


out his eyes, they brought him don to Gaza, 


tes; had 
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had been a like injury and force unto him, it 
had been more congruous to have continued 
the ſame manner of expreſſion, and to have 
ſaid, They made him grind; but the violence is 
here left out, and his grinding made his own 
doing, He did grind in the priſon houſe. Be- 
ſide thoſe manicles put upon him were exceed- 
ingly inconvenient for a grinder in a mill: And 
it is moſt improbable, that for that ſmall ad- 
vantage or pleaſure that ſhould accrue to them | 
by his grinding in a mill, that they ſhould at 
any time take off his fetters, ſince they had had 
ſo, many, and ſo ſad experiences of his unpa- 
rallell'd ſtrength. And if at any time they ſhould 
looſe him, then ſure was the leaſt danger, when 
the lords of the Philiſtines, and three thouſand 
of the people were gathered together to ſee hin 


make ſport ; yet at that time he was kept (by hi 


chains doubtleſs). at the diſpoſure of a lad; For 
Samfen {aid to the lad that held him by the hand, 
fuffer me that I may feel the pillars whereon the 
houfe ftandeth, that I may lean upon them, ver. 26. 
Moreover, the ancient rabbies give us an inter- 
pretation upon this place, which is not altoge- 


ther improbable, and which is confirmed unt 


us by; Hier in his commentary upon the ſe- 
cond. verſe. of the forty-ſeventh chapter of 
1/aiah, and that is, that this people being very 
deſirous of giants, and boaſting much in their 
ſtrength (as is well known by ſacred ſtory) 


AG of their choiceſt, and luſtieft women 
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to him in the priſon, that from this mighty de- 
ſtroyer of their country, they might have a 
gigantick race for its preſervation: However in 


the main, I perſuade myſelf, his grinding was 


nothing elſe, but performing the offices of na- 
ture, his eating, and drinking, and being nou- 
riſhed there; his turning his food into chyle, 


his chyle into blood, his blood into fleſh, and 


other the like natural operations, which is the 
true meaning ye _ word grinding. in this 


Place. 8 
We now deset to * e of the i; 
which is nothing elſe but that, by which the 


grinding is known, ſome natural ſymptom ſig- 
nificative of digeſtion; and all thoſe indications 


that do demonſtrate that the works of nature 


proceed aright, and according to their primi- 
tive inſtitution (whether it be the appetite of 
the parts, their action or excretion of their 
excrements, thoſe ſubſervient faculties which 
uf ually are called artraction, retention, expulſion, 


or whatſoever elſe may manifeſt concoction) 
may truly and properly be called the voice of 


the grinding. I ſhall inſtance in a few, where- 
by the reſt may be eafily difcerned, and there- 
in T ſhall obſerve my former method, having 
reference only to thoſe five great works of na- 
ture before treated of. The voice of the firſt 
grinding, is the natural appetite of the ſtomach 
to meat and drink, and is uſually called hun- 


ger and thirſt; the n and power of the 
ſtomach 


FOE D AGE, 10 
- ſtomach to retain its food; arid the ſeaſonable 
evacuation of well concocted excrements. The 
voice of the ſecond, is a free paſſage of the 
chyle without obſtruction; a quick, ſtrong. 


and a lively pulſe; a, due ſeparation of gall, of 


urine, and the reſt of the excrements of this 
concoction. The voice of the third, is the 
proper tone of all the parts of the body; the 
faſtneſs and fulneſs of the fleſh ; and conve- 


nient perſpiration. The voice of the fourth, 


Gen. xxxi. 3. is the cuſtom of women; the 
ſtitfneſs, lively colour, and ſreſhnefs of the 
nipples; the ſmoothneſs, fairneſs, elevation, 
and towering of the breaſts, as it is called in 
ſcripture, Her breaſts are as towers, Cant. viii. 
10. The voice of the laſt, is appetite, apt- 
neſs, and ability for copulation ; inflation, and 
turgeſcency of the feminary veſſels both pre- 
paratory, and gjaculatory, commonly called Fra- 
tration; a right temperament of the parts ap- 
pointed for propagation, ſtrength, vigour, and 

- livelineſs of the whole body beſide. Theſe, 


and the like excellencies of nature are the voice 


of the ſeveral grindings while they remain in 


power; but as age enfeebleth a man, the grind- 


ings are weaker, and the ſeveral voices of them 
more ſubmiſs ; . wherefore it doth neceſſarily 


follow, that in decrepit age, all the before 
mentioned indicators of ſtrength and perfect 


concoction muſt be depraved, diminiſhed, or 
aboliſned: which is the lowneſs of the ſound 


Fa of 
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of the grinding, and doth include the weak 


- neſs of the natural faculties in man which ſtand 


in direct oppoſition to thoſe excellent voices be- 


fore treated of, and ſuch are theſe that follow: 
Agjectus appetitus, imbecillitas ſtomachi, faces atui 
indabitæ e obftruttiones omnes, pulſus debilis, ra- 
tus, tardus; mala ſanguinis dgfacatio quo ad e 


ariditas, indabita perſpiratio: ceſſatio menſium, 
papillarum pendentia & lividitas, mammarum flac- 
ciditas & rugoſitas © impotentia & inappetentia 
concubitus, vaſorum ſpermatitorum imbecillitas & 
| Viewers; teſtium & partium propagationi dicata- 
rum cachexia & refrigeratio, totius corporis lan- 
gur & marceſeentia, Rom. iv. 19. Theſe are 
the decays d man er werte wa eee 
"the:dlegory. / 
Now the ng a th Voice — 
Ef" explained, I queſtion not but the 


dsors and fareets, that relate thereunto, are by 


this time underſtood; but beeauſe the word 
: deors hath ſome peculiarity in it, I cannot but 

take more notice of it: Y this word be- 
ing of the dual number, fſignifieth properly the 
two doors, or both the doors, or the double 
doors. And although I know no authority for 
the tranſlating of it into Latin, otherwiſe than 
"fires, or gi; yet I ſubmit it to the learned to 
- confider, whether the word velvz or valoulz 
© will net as well, if not better, agree to the 


f "nw; 0 
| toge· 


rum, bilem, &c. tonus partium vitiatus, carnis 
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the extreme - bree or the intermediate doors. 


Again, the doors alſo, are of two 
ſorts; either che 2 doors, or the back. doors; 
either the doors that firſt let in the matter of 
nouriſhment for the body, that it may therein 
be ground for its uſe; or the doors that laſt 


let out the relicts of the grindings, or that mat- 
ter that upon the ſeveral grindings becomes al- 


together uſeleſs. The fore doors, or the doors 
by which the food is firſt let into the body, are 
none other than the lips, for by the ſhutting. 
of them, the meat is kept out, and by the 
opening of them, it is let in, to the firſt grind- 
ing in the mouth. And as they are called 


doors in reſpect of words, foraſmuch as they 


kt them out; Keep the door. of my lips, faith 
David, Pſal. xli. 3. And again, Keep the doors . 


of thy mouth from her that lieth in thy boſam, Mig. 


vii. 5. So they may as aptly be called doors in 


reſpect of the meat; for they let that in. 


And hence it is, that the orbicular Woti ; 
which make the ſubſtance. of the lips, (being 


therefore called the calves of the lips, Hoſ, xiv. 


2.) and have the power of the keys to ſhut and 
open them, are called oris pylori, the explica- 


tion of which word (as being very conducible 


to o what we n 
F 5 And 


N 087 1490 
together, ee have a double "A * the 
better underſtanding it, therefore, we muſt 
know that the doors that relate to the grind- 
ing before ſpoken of, are of two ſorts; either 
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And therefore thoſe former interpreters that 
have applied theſe words to the lips, have 


done exceeding well; the report they have gi - 
ven hath been true; yet I may; with the queen 


of Sheba, farther add, Behold the half hath not 
been told us, the cui ſdum of Solomon exceeding the 
fame which we have heard, 1 Kings x. 6, 7. For 
beſide theſe fore doors, there are other extreme 
doors alfo, viz. the back doors, which ſerve 
only for the carrying out of the excrements. 


And although the ears, the noſtrils, and the 
eyes, and all the munctaries of the body may 


be here included, yet thoſe which are prinei- 
pally intended, are thoſe eminent poſterns, 


which ſo long as a man lives in ſtrength are al- 


ways ready for their work, which is to give paſs. 


_ tothoſe three ſeveral exerements which we daily 
avoid, either by the guts, the bladder, or the 


habit of the body; and therefore theſe doors 


ate, ſphinferes aui, & veſicæ, & pori cutis : Fon 


all thefe. have a power of opening and ſhutting,. 


and eonſequentiy of keeping in, or letting out 


whatſoever comes unto them, and are often at 


convenient ſeaſons retracted for the cleanſing of 


the body. Thus far of the extreme doors, which 


ate placed at the extremity ofthe body, and ferve 
only for inlets or outlets to the ſurface of the 


body; for alt that which is either deſired or re- 
jecded of nature. The intermediate doors are 
ſeated within the body, and are inlets and outlets 


on Rom one part of the body to another; 


like the doors within the * which accord 
ing 
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ing to their ' ſhutting or opening are ſtops or 
paſſages from one room of the houſe to another. 
Theſe may be faid'to be double doors, becauſe 
they relate to two parts, to that which is be- 
fore, and to that which is behind; they let out 
of that, and into this ; and of this fort there 
are very many in the body of man, and ſome, 
I perſuade myſelf, that are not yet ſufficiently 
diſcovered. The firſt that the matter of nou- 


 riſhment meets with after id is chewed in the 


mouth, is the pharynx; or head of the &/ophe - 

gus, which, while it is kept cloſe, keeps the 
meat in the mouth, till it be there ſufficiently 
ground; and afterward: by the retraction of the 
muſcle of the throat, which for this very reafon 
is called pine gule, it is committedinto the = 
throat, which-is the high way to the ſtomach; 
but before it can eome there, it meets again 
with another door, which is called tile mouth, 
or ſuperior ori es of the ſtomach,” which unleſs i = 
be opened alſo; it cannot paſs. And this any 
man may perceive in himfelf in a morning, or 
after the mouth of ie ſtomach bath been long 
and cloſe ſhut, if he haſtily ſwallow down ſa- 
lid fad before he drink, it makes atop there, 
and ſtands knock ing as it were, wit pain wait 
ing for admittance. The third ddr chat the 


ehyle meets [withat," is dhe paſſatze out of the 


— guts, and this is the inferior 
f the flomath; whitty' is fo wonderfully 

E that it gives eafy* admittance for the 
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chyle from the ſtomach to, the guts, but back 
again from them to this, very difficult, or 
none at all; and it hath a 


wer of dilating or 
contracting itſelf, making way, .or. ſtopping it, 
according as the neceſſity of nature requireth; 


from whence it is by anatomiſis called ylbrus, 
Which is a Greek. word, as moſt of the anatomi- 


cal terms are, and is derived from nn, porta, 


and dio, curam gero: and is as much as Jani- 


tor, the porter ordoor-keeper; and it doth faith - 
fully, according to the dictates of nature, ſhut 


or open that paſſage unto which it appertains. 


Beſides. theſe three, there are many, others 
which 1-ſhall only generally.name ;. the'capilla- 


ries of all, the containing veſſels in the body, 


the ſeveral ſtops of all the veins and arteries, 


which are called valvulæ, eſpecially thoſe emi- 
nent ones about the heart, of which more here- 


after, the poroſity of all the inward parts of the 
dody, the valvuls. coli, the annulus fbroſus of 
the bladder of gall, the ſeveral heads of the 
ureters, their wonderful inſertion i into the blad- 
der, theſe, and whatſoever: elſe in the body of 
man can by their conſtriction ſtop that which 


Homes unto them, and by their dilatation give 


it convenient paſſage, are in this ee 


be derne gf beer T Sonic 
De freets are eee 


zin the body of man, which the matter of 
ncuriſnment paſſeth along without let: or ma- 


anon. Ten e 540 Jo — 
4 
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2 ſaith Benbadad, to PII 1 | Kings: 
xx. 34+ that is, thou. ſhalt paſs through Da- 
maſcus at thy pleaſure, / without interruption; X 
there ſhall always be a broad and an open way. 
Platæa dicitur d rd rig, latut; and in this place 
is, as much as, latitude foranea patens & aperta. 
And of ſuch there are divers found in our body; 
the a:/aphagus, or gullet, the ſix. ſeveral in- 
teſtines or guts, as uſually they are divided by 
anatomiſts; the milky veſſels; of one ſort. and 
of another; all the veins and arteries; the. 
nerves and l n z the ductus chalidechi,). 
pancreaticus, ſaliualit; the vaſa præparantia & 1 
&:ferentia, tubuli lactiferi; the. ureters & the 
urethra, in a word, all the communes dultus, or. 
open paſſages which are by nature appointed 
for the conveyance either of the aliment or 
excrements, are the ſtreets here intended; for- 
aſmuch as they have reference to the grinding 
before mentioned, and are the common roads 
ori bighways to, and from, the er where 
amm eme in $336 pin 
Whia remains now, but only that I briefly 
name linto you thoſe ſymptoms of age which 
are ſignified unto us by this clauſe, Te dbors 
Hall de ſbut in the flrects. What the doors are 
you have abundantly heard, the ſhutting of 
uſe, or their not being exerciſed to that end 
unto which by nature they are appointed; when 
by reaſon of the extremity of age the voice 
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of the grindings is very low, then ſhall the 
doors, all” the doors, both the doors, the 
doors of both kinds, the double doors, ſhalt 
de ſhut in the ſtreets; they ſhalt all have loſt 
their opening faculty, ſo that they ſhall nej- 
ther let in, nor let paſs, nor let out, what they 


ought to do, as they formerly did, fo long as 


the ſength of man remained, and the voice 


tra cibum; ab ſeratio pharyngis, utriuſque orificii 
ventrituli; deglutiendi difficaltas, impotentia re- 
ſeramũ in onintbus, arteriarum & Venarum, ino 
amnium internarum partium aſtiis, & valunir; 
perorum con rittis; dyſuria, ſtrauguria, iſchuria; 
alvi auſtrictia, ſeu patius pigra tardague depoſi- 
flo. Tbheſe and the like fymptoms that ariſe 
from the inability of thoſe parts that have in 


themſelves a power of opening and ſhutting; 
for the benefit of the body, are hereby indi- 


eated- unto us. And thus far of the naturab- 
ſneulty of man, bath in reference to the pre- 
fervation of the individual, and the propaga- 

tion of the ſpeoies ; from which ſhoxt abſerva- 


tions they that are better ſkilled in the hidden 


myſtery of che frame of man a hody, and know 


all the wonderful alterations that are therein 
made, may eaſily attain the knomedge of the 
full ſcope even pe e 
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This expreſſion beinginitſelfeafier than the reſt, 
and having been well underſtood by moſt that 
have conſidered this allegory, Ifhall not much 
infiſt upon it, I ſhall only tell you, that it is to 
be underſtood of thoſe infirmitiesof : age, where- 
by men are altogethber unable to take that content 
and quietneſs, that ſleep and nocturnal repoſe, 
which formerly they had uſed to be refreſhed 
with; there are that earneſtly contend to have 
the latter part tranſlated, ad vocem paſſeris; 
others would have it,. ad gallicantum; others 
are content with, ad vocem volucris, For my 
own part I think it not worth the diſpute what 
this bird is in particular: The general word 
pleaſeth me beſt, and the original word, mem 
Stgnificat avem mane ſurgentem ad garriendum ; 
For the radix is D and hath two eininent 
ſignifications, one is, alus Babert fue ebolart i 
and the. other, waturare Ave manr furgert; und 3 
that which elſewhere is tranflated the warts 
morning, Ezek. vii. 10. is from the fame root 
with this word in the text, fo that if 'we fay; 
the early bird, or the bird that is warbling its 
accuſtomed note betime in the morning (with- 
out deſcending. to particufars) we thalF take in 
the whole latitude of the fignification of the 
word, and the full fcope of this part of the de- 


Eription of age; which i is 2 elſe but to 
ſnew 
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| ſhew how reſtleſs, and w eful men are in their 
old age; ſo that that which is ſaid of the abun- 
dance of the rich man, may as truly be ſaid of 
the infirmity of the old man, if will not ſuffer 
Bim to fleeh, Eccl. Y. 12. In the night time 
poſſibly he may have ſome unquiet drowſings, 
but when the morning approacheth, that time 
wherein man, in his perfect ſtate, taketh the 

eſt, refreſhment, and the ſoundeſt ſleep; 5 
chen ſhall e be, broad awake, and riſing up; 

He ſhall riſe up at the voice of the bird; That is, 
at that time when they utter their voices; not 
(as ſome have interpreted it) causd Vorts avicule, 
by reaſon of the voice of any bird, as the crow- 
ing o f the cock, or the like, as if the voices of 
them ſhould wake them from their ſleep; for it is 
not faid, he thall wake at the voice of the bird, 
but he hall rife at the voice of the bird, pre- 
— Þ his ; being awake long before, it = 


n 


you 
the deabrels of old men, and. therefore it is not 
tj be thought that they. ſhould eaſily be ſtart- 

1, as it were, and awaked at the voice of 
any bird; therefore it muſt of neceſſity be un- 
| derſtood, as it is elſewhere phraſed, At ibe time 
when the finging of the birds is came, Cant. ii. 12. 
Now the time of the ſinging, of the birds may 
de ſaid to, come annually, or duurnelly. The 
1950; coming of the e of the birds 1 is 1 


4 
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the ſpring of the year ;- to which alluſion is 


had in that place of Solomon s Song: And the daily 


coming of the ſinging of the birds is in the ſpring 
of the day, or very early in the morning; by 
which time the decrepit old man is very weary 


of his bed, having in it neither eaſe, nor ſleep. 
The ſinging of the birds, and the ſighing of 


old men, are early contemporaries : Theſe are 
as ſoon weary of their lodgings, through the 
pains and wakefulnefs, that hath attended them 


in the night ſeaſon; as they are lifting up their 


pleaſant notes, after their refreſhment. An- 
xiety and trouble of mind, was fo grievous to 
Ahaſueras, that it is ſaid, On that night could 
not the king ſicep, Heſt. vi. 1. Upon the fame 
occaſion it is ſaid concerning Darius, His Jeep 


wont from him, Dan. vi. 18. Pains and diſfaſes 


of the body, were ſo troubleſome to Fo, that 
he complains, Iden I lie duun I ſay, when jhall 


J ariſe, and the night be gone, and I am full of 
toffings to and fro, until the dawning of the day, 
Job vii. 4. both theſe joined together in Age, 
together with that which is worſe, namely, 
the natural dryneſs of the brain, and a con- 


ſumption of thoſe benign vapours that over: 


come it in fleep 5 muſt needs produce the like, | 


or more uncomfortable effects. So that the 
ſymptoms hereby indicated unto us are, Anne 
tates animi, ittquietudines nocturnæ, & dolor bs 


corporis; and $6" pa the moon of them 5 


both, ene 1 1 


= _ = be 
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I I ſhould thus paſs hence-from, were there 
not a grand objection lying hid in the body of 
this diſcourſe, which upon this occaſion doth 
more apparently diſcover its face. It may be 
here ſaid, are there not ſome contrarieties in 
this deſcription of age, or at leaſt in this 
interpretation of it ? Are there not ſome in- 
conſiſtent fymptoms reckoned up, to make 
this miſerable Nate yet far worſe than it is? 
Were not carus and apoplexia, diſeaſes of over- 
much, fleep, in the expoſition of the ſecond 
verſe numbred among the ſymptoms of age : 
How therefore comes it to paſs that vigiliœ, 
or over-much wakefulneſs, can be an attendant 
upon the ſame condition? WS. 1 
To this I muſt anſwer, Were this our 
fault, it were not ours alone; for ſo clear is 
the caſe, and the truth of it by daily ex- 
perience ſo apparent, that whoſoever hath at 
any time treated of the diſeaſes of age hath con- 
ſtantly enumerated them both, as being not 
the leaſt inconſiſtent one with another; and 
that is, becauſe they are not of the ſame kind ; 
neceſſe et ut oppoſite ſint ſub eodem gener S. Now 
ſleep, and the abſtinence from it, may each of 
them be conſidered either in genere naturali, or 
in genere præternaturali; there is a natural, 
there is a diſeaſed or preternatural ſleep... And 
between theſe there is a yaſt ee Na- 

. Erne L 3 ule: G 1 3. ©. de ſa- 
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tural fleep is a wooing of the body and mind 
to quietneſs, whereby. the benign vapours, by 
their amicable embraces of the brain, get pow- 
er of it, for its refreſhment : Preternatural ſſeep 
is a committing a rape upon the body and mind, 
whereby the offenſive ſuperfluities, by their 
violent aſſaults, force the brain to a benummed- 
neſs for its deſtruction ; the ſame diametrical 
difference there is between natural and preter- 
natural wakefulneſs. Natural waking is when 
the brain, by its own vigourand ſtrength, doth, 


Samſon like, ariſe and ſhake itfelf, Judg. xvi. 


20. caſting off all thoſe exhalations. which, 


having ſpent their vertue for the refreſhment 


of the body, are become altogether uſeleſs ; 
ſo that hence-from all the ſpirits of a man are 


enlivened, As a bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoicing as a flrong man to rum a race, Pl. 
xix. 5. but when the race is run, and the ſpirits 
are thereby tired, there is need of a recruit by 
ſleep. So then, when there is in the nature 
of man a paucity of thoſe pleaſant vapours, and 
an ineptitude in the brain to receive thoſe few 5 


that are, there muſt needs follow natural 
watching or wakefulneſs. Preternatural wwak- 


ing and watching, on the contrary; are, when 


there is an external force put upon the brain, 
either to raiſe it from ſleep, or to keep it ſo. 
Now, to apply this diſtinction, we muſt know 
that ſleep and the want thereof are directly con- 
trary one to another, ſuppoſed always they be 
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in the ſame kind. Preternatural ſleep, and 
preternatural watching, are altogether incon- 
liſtent; and therefore an apoplzxy, and a Frenzy, 
are in no wiſe incident to the fame perſon at 
the ſame time: So alfo natural ſleep and na- 
tural watching are inconfiftent one with ano- 
ther, and not competible to the ſame age; but 
are to be found in man at as great a diſtance as 
Anis life will give way for; Sembus naturale : Ji 
 Urgilare, pueris dormire 3 but when they are one 


cok one kind, and another of another, namely, 


preternatural fleep, and natural watching, they 
may both of them without any incongruity at 
all, be reckoned up as Wohn oi 
o 

5 — this diſtiriftion, (though 
very common and ordinary) and ſo I would 
e eee eee decauſe of its univerſal uſe 
upon this oecaſion; for not only here, but in 
moſt of the other deſcriptions of age, it hath 
its place for the decifion of controverſies; in 
the very laſt deſcription, pigra & rarda alvi 
epoſtis was mambred as a ſymptom of age, be- 
cauſe: the neter uni is hardly and ſeldom: re- 
ments of that kind; yet alvi humiditates *- are 
reckoned as an attendant on the ſame ſtate, be- 
cauſe without any opening of the 3 
* a preternatural flut that way. in 
Ne there ee N and 
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yet withal 2 continual dropping. The teeth 
are relaxed by reafon of drineſs, and yet moiſ- 
ture. expels them their ſockets. Siccity of the 
eyes is their chiefeſt diſeaſe, and yet they run 
with a continual rheum ; hardneſs and drineſs 
alſo is the temper of the brain, and yet it is 
always diſtilling, coryzg's. and catarrhs. In a 
word, this diſtinction will be found of moſt ge- 
neral uſe, foraſmuch as there is ſuch an intri- 


cate mixture of naturality and preternaturality - 


in age, ſo that that plain and eafy deſcription. 
which is uſually given of it, ſeems to me inge 


nious enn e 0 WY, 


naturalis, ür od} | N 
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the by * man (beſide which I 1 by 1 


means ſeek an interpretation) are of two ſorts. 


They are either ſuch as make muſick them 
ſelxes, or Tuch as. take, and receive the muſic ck. 
that! 18. others made ; ;. the firſt of theſe I call, 
the A, Tue daiighters of. muſici >, foraſmuch as they 
are t emſelyes muſical, and every one of them 

bear their, part in making of it; the other 1 
call, he paſſive daughters of muſj T foraſmuch 
as. they only receive it, taking delight 1 in that, 
4, a WK: they Favs; not . 1 ; hare, i 
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tua a dicenda cantico. I he lips, and whatſo- ; 


ever other parts in man, are any way inſtru- 
mental unto ſinging, may be very well ſignified 
unto us by the cantatrices mulieres, or female 
choriſters in the text ; and theſe are very many 
in our bodies. 'For beſide thoſe remote helpers, 
the thoras, the diaphragma, the muſcles, the 
nerves, the glandules, &c. There are three ſe- 
veral kinds of organs, that do more immediate- 
ly, and yet diſtinctly and gradually conduce to 
the production of vocal muſick. The firſt, are 
thoſe that prepare and adminſter the matter for 


a ſound; the ſecond, are thoſe that form that 


ſound into a voice; the third, are thoſe that 


modulate that voice unto. muſick. 


The firſt of theſe, are none other chai the 


lungs, which are the proper inſtruments of our 
breathing ; which how excellent it is in itſelf, 
and how neceſſary to our being, the ſeriptures 
I 8 do demonſtrate without compare, Gen. 

7. Job xii. 10. The life of man in this 
| oa: runs parallel with his breath, P/al. civ. | 
29. All the while my breath is in me, and the 
foarit of Godis i in my noſtrils, Job xxvii. 3. and 


the death of man is till ſignified by the depar- 
ture of his breath ; it is ſaid of the widow” g 


child, He had 10 more | breath teft i in him, 3 974 


N 7. Pfal. exlvi. 4. Plainly t cache 


whole word of God, breath and life, . and phy 
and ſpirit, arefynonymous, and often made exe- 
getical one ofanother, Among other excellencies 

of 
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of breathing, that whereby it is made inftru- 
mental to ſpeech and harmony is not the leaſt ; 
in all wind muſick, there muſt be firſt a ga- 
thering of the air into ſome cavity to contain 
it, and afterward a preſſing of it forth into thoſe 
pipes or holes, that are artificially made for 
the dividing 'it unto its appointed end ; now 
of this kind of muſick is the voice, and the 
lungs being of a light, ſoft, ſpongy ſubſtance, 
are thoſe parts, that do both draw in, contain, 
and preſs forth the air, the matter of the voice, 
according as there is occaſion. And thoſe crea- - 
tures that have no lungs have conſequently no 
voice; ſo that fiſhes, which are herein defi- 
cient, are mute even to a proverb. And man 
himſelf, if by reaſon of any preternatural mat- 
ter ſtuffing the lungs, or by reaſon of any vio- 
lent motion, or long expiration, he becomes 
out of breath, he is not able to ſpeak, much 
leſs to ſing, till he have recovered it again. 

The ſecond ſort of organs that conduce to 
muſick, are ſuch, as form the breath into a 
voice; and they by /gicians, under whoſe ſub- 
ject they do directly fall, are accounted. nine, 
numbred up in this following diſtich : 


4 
* 


Inſtrumenta novem, ſunt guttur, lingua, polatum, 


Duatuor & dentes, ac duo labra ſimul.s 
v1 hes 


And moreover, hence it. is that the "wit of 

en Hong that ay e ſeveral words, 
| 5 by 
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by. which man uttereth his voice, are formed 
againſt theſe ſeveral . parts, ſometime more 
againſt one, ſometime more againſt another; 
have aptly divided their letters, the- firſt com- 
pounding parts of words, into gutturales, lin- 
Fguales, palatinas, dentales, & labiales, accord- 
ig as in their pronunciation they bear them - 
ſelves the hardeſt againſt either of thoſe parts. 
That part which theſe two artiſts eee 


guttur, anatomiſts do more ſtrictly and proper - 


ly call, irachee Jive Hanau; and ſince 
the word artery is derived aro Ts Tov I 
7gsiv, this of all the parts of the body may 
this is the great conduit-pipe of air in reſpira- 
tion; it gives paſt unto it in in/Þiration, and 


and in expiration (hereby the voice is framed) 


it gives a certain impreſſion, which is the firſt 
alteration of it towards articulation; which 
impreſſion doth remain in the voice when per- 
fected; ſo that if theſe parts do firſt diſpoſe 
the voice to hoarſheſs or ſhrilneſs, or any 
other preternatural tone, the whole ſpeech 


hath a tincture of the ſame imperfectlon. And 


hence it is, that the Melih pronunciation be- 
ing performed by too hard a colliſion of the 
air againſt theſe parts, makes all their letter 
and words to become guttural. 

Phe ſecond inſtrument of tlie vale 
tengue; and this, by reaſon of its fingous ſub- 
ſtance, * n is * _ and fo 

. " I 
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—_ an agent therein, that ah itlelf, 
and all the variety thereof, deth among all 


ſorts of men go by the name of tongue ; pere 


were in the' Hays of the apoſtles dwelling at Feruſa- 1 


lem devout men out ef every nation under heaven, 


Acts ii. 5. and they all fald, we do bear them 
ſhah, 2 iunrloaig vabαν,d in bur own 


rongues, the wonderful works of God, ver. 11. 
And this great miracle, both as unto hearing, 
and alſo unto ſpeaking, is introduced by the 
appearance of cloven tongues, ver. 3. to ſhew 


that the chiefeſt inſtrument of the voice was 


to be acted by the Holy Ghoſt ; For they began 


to ſpeak with other tongues as the Spirit gave ther 


utterance, ver. 4. Among the many expreſ- 


tions that the word of God abounds with, for 
the confirmation of this truth, T cannot but 


take ſpecial notice of that of David, where he 
ſaith, There is not a word i in my tongue, but thou 


inci it altogether, Pfal. cxxxix.” 4. As if 
that member alone kept the power of words 


within itſelf, and ordered them all according to 
its own pleaſure ; and where there is an inabi- 


_ liry of ſpeaking, it is aptly faid, ſuch perſons 


are tongue-tied, and when that faculty is again 


reſtored, it is faid, the tongue is logſed, Mat. vil. 
35. and ſo was it with Zacharias, concerning 


whom, after he had been dumb for a ſeaſon, 
it is ſaid, his mouth was opened immediately, and 


his tongue logſed, and he ſpake and pruiſad God, 


Luke i. 64. „ i 
: G8 | The 
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The third inſtrument towards the formation 


of the voice is the palate of the mouth, for be- 
fide, that ſome particular letters and words are 


formed more immediately againſt this part, it 


doth. alſo give ſtrength and clearneſs to the 


whole voice, and to all the words that are pro- 


nounced in the mouth. And this it doth the 


better do, becauſe the tenuous bone that 
makes the palate, is an arched roof, covered 
over with a nervous kin, corrugated with ſe- 
veral aſperities, for the better retaining and re- 
bounding the air in the voice. And all our 
places dedicated to Divine Service, are made 
of the ſame concamerated form on the top of 
them, (queſtionleſs in imitation hereof ) for 
the better ſounding and echoing forth both of 


vocal and inſtrumental muſick. And beſide 
the bone which-conſtitutes the palate, there is 


a little fleſhy part, which is called the auula, that 
doth ſo much contribute to the voice, that it 
deſervedly retains the name of p/e&rum vocis *. 
That the palate or roof of the mouth is a great 
inſtrument in ſpeaking, is ſufficiently proved 
by the defect thereof, for if there be the leaſt 
fault in this part, there preſently ſucceeds a 
faltering in the ſpeech. So that a man may ſay 
to any ſon of Venus, who hath followed her 
deſtructive enticements to this imperfection, 
Thou alſo art one of them, thy ſpeech bewrayeth 
thee. 2 part, together with that laſt men · 
1 tioned, 


| Paulus Fgineta, 1. 6.c. 51. 
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tioned, is taken notice of, as ſerviceable unto 
ſpeech, by Job, when he faith, The nobles held 
their peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of 
their mouth, Job xxix. 10. And God himſelf 
faith unto the Prophet, J will make thy tongue 
cleave to the roof of thy mouth that thau fate he 
dumb, Ezek. iii. 26. . 
Fourthly, The teeth, and eſpecially the four 
fore- teeth, are very inſtrumental to our ſpeech; 
dentition and locution are for the moſt part con- 
temporaries; toothing and ſpeaking uſually - 
come, and go together; the child cannot ſpeak 
till he put forth his teeth, neither can he ſpeak 
well, when he ſheds them, nor leave his liſp- 
ing till they come again. And the reaſon of it 
is, becauſe there are many words that are pro- 
nounced by the dilatation of the tip of the 
tongue, and clapping of it againſt the teeth, 
which any man may eaſily experiment in him 
ſelf, if he will but gently aſſay to pronounce 
any word that hath h) together in it; and all 
thoſe operators that live by ſetting in of arti- 
ficial teeth, do obſerve that they liave. more 
come to them upon the account of their ſpeech, 
than for all other ends whatſoever ; and indeed 
this ingenious help of art, doth. in no other de- 
fect of nature make ſuch compleat reparation. . 
The laſt inſtruments of the voice are he lips ; ; 
even as the a/bera arteria (as was faid) gave the 
firſt articulation, fo theſe do give the ultimate 
completion to our words; ſo that when they 
G 2 have 
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have once ſlipped this guard, we can have no 
more power over them. Nieſcit vox miſſa, re- 


_ _ verti : that which is gone out of thy lips thou ſhalt 
perform, faith the Lord, Deut. xxiii. 23. How 
exceedingly inſtrumental the lips are to ſpeak- 


ing, the ſcripture doth abundantly prove, He 


That will love Iife, and ſee good days, let him re- 


 frain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they 
ſpeak 10 guile, 1 Pet. iii. To. Hence is it, that 
as the words are, fo the lips are often ſaid to be: 

therefore we read of flattering, Feigned, Hing, 
unclean, fammering lips, &c. Plat. xii. 2; xvii. 
13 XxXxxi. 18; Ia. vi. 5; xxviii. 11. And again, 
words are elſewhere called, the fruit of the lips; 
Let us offer the ſacriſſce of praiſe to God, that is 
the fruit of the lips, Heb. xiti. 15, Iſa. lvii. 19. 
And theſe are the ſecond ſort of organs that con- 


duce to vocal muſick, namely, thoſe char darm a 


the ſound unto a voice. 
The third are thoſe that modulate this voice 


into muſick; and although it here muſt always 


be acknowledged, that every one of the parts 
before mentioned do alſo contribute ſomething 
towards modulation; yet the more proper and 
peculiar inſtruments thereof are the cartilagi- 
nous parts of the 2/Þzra arteria, or the windpipe ; 
and eſpecially thoſe which are termed, the la- 
ry1x and the glottis. The larynx is the head of 
the windpipe, which although it be but a very 
little part, yet doth conſiſt of more variety of 


a2 


compounding patts, thanany other whatſoever ; 
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as little as it is, it hath thirteen. muſclesbelong- 
ing unto: it, moſt of which are framed only for 


the modulation of the voice; ſome ſhut the pipe, 


ſome open it, ſome dilate, ſome contract it; ſo 
that acting ſeverally, or jointly according as 


there is occaſion, they do wonderfully conduce 


to nnen tone. It hath moreover 
five cartilages, whoſe ſubſtance and conſiſtence 
is moſt apt of all other whatſvever, for the di- 
viding of a found ; ſome of them are moveable, 
ſome immoveable, ſome of one form, ſome 2 
another, that they may the better contain the 
air; and alter and break the voice into melody. 


Beſide it hath certain. glandules belonging unto =... 
it, which by their viſcous moiſture do-ſo irri- 


gate, and as it were oil the pipe, that it takes 
off the harſtmeſs that otherwiſe would be found, 
and adds much ſweetneſs and pleaſantneſs to the 


naufick. The g/orzis is reckoned among the 


cartilages before mentioned, yet becauſe it is 


the principal inſtrument of modulation, we 


cannot but take moſt ſpecial notice of it. And 
it therefore bears its name, becauſe what emi- 
nency the tongue hath above the reſt in reſe- 


rence to our ſpeech, the ſame hath this part in 


reference to our ſinging ; for the air being preſ- 
fed forth from the lungs, this part-riſeth up to 
meet it, embraceth it, plays with it, and by. 
a certain innate property of its own, Wilen 
the help of muſcles, alters it, divides it, at its 
own pleaſure, into all that diverſity of amplifi - 

G63 * cations 
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cations and flouriſhes, that the art of man can 
poſſibly reach unto. If a man make a pipe in 
the middle of a green reed, and leave the in- 
ward thin film as the tongue of the pipe, and 


then breathe againſt it; he ſhall: then find, that 


tongue to receive the breath, and ſo to modulate 
it, that it ſhall be a lively, though but a ſhort 


reſemblance of what we are now ſpeaking of. 


And indeed whatſoever art can do, muſt give 
way to the works of nature: And that one 
pipe in man, which hath the wiſdom of God 
for its formation to the intent of muſick, can 
amplify and divide a found, to as much va- 
riety of muſical accents, as David's inſtru- 
ment that had ten ſtrings, FPſal. cxliv. 9. For 


there i is no inſtrument howſoever formed, that 


can ſurpaſs the muſick of the voice, which is 


| eue by the ſeveral organs we have here 


recited, which may therefore ne oak called, 
the active daughters of muſick. 7235 


The paſſive daughters of ansich are e 5 
which only receive the muſick that is by others 
made; and theſe are the organs of hearing; 


which indeed may moſt properly be called, 
filie carminis, or filie cantici, and ſeem prima- 
rily to be intended in this place; for as a learn- 
ed commentator * rendereth the reaſon of it 
exceeding well; aures ad hoc unum factæ ſunt, 
ut! Doces & arg aulliant, quare ex its nate, 


| 1 e mage oe error "OO again, objec -. 
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tum delectabile efficit in auribus ſenſationem delecta- 


bilem, guare ejus guaſi purens, & mater eſſe 
videtur. All the ſeveral graces and elegances 


of muſick, the ſoft and ſilky touches, the 


quick and pleaſant reliſnes, the nimble tranſi- 


tions, and delicate cloſes, are far more exactly 


repreſented in the inſtruments. of hearing, than 
the image of the mother is in the daughter; 
venirem ſeguitur partus, the birth is like the 
belly that bears it, but the muſick that is heard, 
is even the ſame with that which is made: For 
there is a continuation of the audible ſpecies from 
the maker of them, to the laſt receiver; with- 


out any production of new. And that this 


may be the better done, there are ſeveral parts, 
both for the apprehending of the variety of 
ſounds, as they paſs up and down in the air, 


and alſo for the commodious conveying of 


them, that they may make a due impreſſion 


upon the proper organs of hearing; plainly, 


there js the outward-and the inward ear... * 
The outward ear is ſpread. abroad like a net, | 
that it may catch and gather into itſelf that vo- 


calem, or /onantem undam &, as it rolls about the 


ocean of the air; which that it may the more 


conveniently do, the cartilaginous part of it 


is divided into two winding chanels, called the 


helices, or elices, which draw and fuck: into 


_ themſelves the wave before mentioned, and pals 


it into the auditory gulph. I know the word 
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helices: is moſtly wrote with an H, and then 


it muſt be derived from IM cum aſpero, Which 


| ſignifieth inv, circumago, cirtumuolvo. And 
thus primarily the word: ſignifietly a certain ſore 


of twining ivy, and from thence then muſt the 


metapher be fetched, and that very appoſitely, 


relating to their form: But I rather incline to 


#hoſe who write it without an H, and then it 


ſigniſieth, carte, cg, in anguſtum radigb, in 
rum rongrego; and thus the word ſignifieth 


primarily, little. chanels that are made to draw 
che water from ſome great and broad overflows 


ing, ſulti apuarii, water furrd us or trenches to 


draw in the ſtream; and this relates to their 


uſe. And thus it is an elegant metaphor from 


waters 3 for theſe parts do elicere, allure and 
Fack into their narrower ehanels thoſe ſounds 


that wander mote at liberty in the open air; 


_— then they convey chem to the minrus au- 


ditorius, whieh is ſufficiently defended by the 


rtratus that is over it; and the antitragur, that 


is near it, ſo that 10 violent noiſe can offend it, 
nor any preternatural matter fall into it, to ob- 


truct it. This outward ear is placed upon the 75 


petroſum, on the ſide of the head, and at ſome 


Alland from the head, and were it not preſſed 


and bound down while it was tender, it would 


tand at à farther diſtance, and conſequently 
more commodiouſly for hearing; fo that while 
our Mothers and nurſes * ornament, they 


njure 


9 1 ee 


given, why thoſe that are thick of hearing 


more unlike to the beaſts, but it is in ſuch an 


excellency, that it wefe well for us if we ur- 


paſſed them. And hence may the reaſon be 


may find great benefit by laying their hand 
dilated behind their ear, or uſing forne vtatiun : 


icon, and placing the mouth of it towatds 
the ſound, that they may thereby the bettet 


apprehend it; like unto thoſe animals, that; 
lining after any noiſe, prick up their ears, 


the air, that VERNE would þ wont by them 


 more-Inſenſibly.”" 
The med err i. Arad" ret and fc 
an one, that while the men of greateſt knows 
ledge have gone about to find out and de- 
ſcribe it, they have every one of them funk un- 


der his burden, and eonfeſs d his on inability 


in ſome ſuch expreſſion as the Pfalmiſt cotis 
cerning the general frame of man's body; Sur 4 


knowledge ix tod toonder ful for me, ii „1 7 


cannot attuin ito Ir, Pf. exxxix. 6. The firſt pare 
we meet with is a thin, ſtrong, petfacid mei- 


brane, called, the hmpanum, Which being 


placed tranfperle the hole of the ear, doth Ut- 
vide between the outward and the inward ear; 
as the diaphragm doth between the breaft and 1 
the belly; within this there are chres cavis 


ties, the” ronrhe, labyrinth, techled ; there ie 


G 5 | alſo 
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as we ſay, and caſt them forward, for the 
more expeditious receiving thoſe motions of 
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Alſo three little bones, the malltolus, the incus, 


and the tapes; moreover, there is implanted 
in the ear, a pure, ſubtil, and quiet air, which 


s called aer innatus; and laſtly, and chiefly, 


becauſe the proper organ of hearing, we may 
obſerve the filaments, or the utmoſt extre- 
mities of the ſofter part of the auditory 
nerve, as they are wonderfully. diſpoſed in the 
inward cavity by the innate air; and then 
the whole nerve itſelf; by the help of theſe 
ſeveral parts our hearing is thus performed. 
The motion of the air (as that of the water) 


is continued by certain circles and rings, till it 
be taken by the outward ear, and by the elices 


is conveyed upon the head of the tympanum, 
where it makes the very fame impreſſion that 
it received from the body that made it; 
- Which. impreſſion, by reaſon of the conjunction 


of the bones before mentioned, is continued 


unto the innate air, which, becauſe in itſelf 
moſt quiet and ſtill, is eaſily moved accord- 
ing to the motion of the hympanum; ſo: that 
the filaments hereunto annexed. muſt of ne- 
ceſſity anſwer the foreſaid motion, and ſo con- 
 Fequently gather into. themſelves the ſound or 


: muſick, which they convey to the auditory 


nerve, that from thence it may be ſent to be 


| e and judged in the inward ſenſe. 


; Theſe are the daughters of muſick, which, 


5 py long as man abides in ſtrength, are ex- 
doeeding lovely, and flouriſh ; but as he declines 


. 
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| in age, theſe alſo paſs their flower, FE be- 
come humbled, and decline a, ace towards 
uſeleſſneſs and deformity. | 
| In age the ſeveral holes and cavities of the 
ears are ſtopped, the drum is unbraced, the 
hammer is weakened, the anvil is worn, the MW 
ſtirrop is broken, and the inward air is mixed | | 
and defiled ; the filaments are dulled, the 
nerve itſelf is obſtructed ; ſo that there cannot 
but follow heavineſs of hearing, and at laſt ' 
deafneſs itſelf. And this is that imperfection 
which Barxillai complains of to King Davids | 
J am this day eighty years old, and can I d. tfeern | 
between good and evil? Can I hear any more the 
voice of 2 inging men, and ſinging women, . where- 
fare then_ſhauld thy fervant be get a burden to my 
lord the King ? 2 Sam, xix. 35. And this . 
tainly is the principal ſymptom here intended 
by theſe words, The daughters of muſick ſhall be 
brought low. And therefore the vulgar Latin 
tranſlates it only, obfurdeſcent omnes filiæ carmi- 
nis; but the word N is of a far larger ſignifi- 
cation, and might be tranſlated many ways, as 
deprimentur, dgicientur, incurvabuntur; but 
cannot poſſibly be better tranſlated than it is 
already by the Seventy, rarer, bu 
miliabuntur, brought low. And this ſtill holds 
out the native latitude of the word; ; which I 
would by all means have preſerved ; that all 
the daughters of muſick, both active and paſ- 
five, and their infirmities m age 1 de here 
| A in- 
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included; ſo that all thoſe ſymptoms of the 
decrepit ſtate of man, that belong to any of 
the organs before mentioned, whether of 

ſpeaking or hearing, are to be underſtood by 
this laſt clauſe 3 All the daughters of muſick ball be 
brought low; and ſuch are theſe that follow: 
Dyſpneea /i fa ve ſpirandi difficultas,  deflillationes 
tim inferentes; diaudis dpi, five uocis 
alglitia, diminutis aut depravatis ; exficcatio a/- 
Pere arteriæ, induratio cartilaginum laryngis, 


s aurium, præcipu autem en, Aus hl 
bean, & farts. 
— — — — — 
. VERSE 1 


2 ruben they ſhall be afraid of that which | is 
high, and fears ſhall be in the way, and the 
alnond. tree ſhall flouriſh, and the graſhopper 
Hall be @ burthen, aud defire /ball fail; be- 
equſe man goeth to his long home, and ” 
mourners go about the fireets. 


Icherto r ben been dikes unto ue, 
as it bath influence upon all the fun- 


Mn ws of Ze; ſuperior and in- 


ferior; inward and outward; animal, vital, 


and natural. And the preacher hath exactly 

declared unto us, how fas they are all weaken- 
ed in this declining tate, he now in this verſe 
paſſeth to another head of ſymptoms, which is 


uſually called, gualitates mutate, taking notice 


of the hwple *. and W 
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moſt remarkable alterations that attend men 
in this condition. And here again he doth 
moſt elegantly run over all the parts of man, 
and give only one moſt ſignificant alteration 


in each of them. The compounding parts of 


man (as all men know, and as we have already 
heard) are the ſoul and the body. The princi- 
pal affect of the mind in Age is that of fear, 
which is here expreſſed. in reſpect of a double 
object, a greater and a leſſer; which conſe- 
quently makes the paſſion leſſer or greater, ac- 
cording to the encreaſe of age; They Hall be 
afraid of that which is high, and fears fhall be 
in the way. The parts of the body are either 
inanimate, or animate : of the inanimate parts, 
the hair receiveth the greateſt alteration in age, 
which is here ſignified in theſe words: The al. 
nond tree, ſhall flouriſh, The animate parts 
of the body, are alſo of two forts, either the 
hard, and cruſty parts, or the ſoſt and ſpongy 
parts; and theſe two are uſually known by 
the names of the ſpermatical and ſanguineous 
parts. The change of the former of theſe in 
age is intimated unto us in thoſe words: 


The grafhopper | ſhall be a burden; the change 


of the latter in thoſe, defire Hall Foil; as it 
followeth more clearly hereafter. After this 
moſt myſterious; and hicroglyphical deſcrip. 
tion of the ſymptoms. of age, he doth: ina 
plain and eaſy tranſition paſs from. thoſe: gene: 
n attend a moan eee 


ſtate 
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ſtate of weakneſs, unto thoſe particular ones, 
that do more immediately forerun his diſſolu- 
tion : For man goeth to his long home, aud the | 
torr tg about whe frreets." ee 


Tg Bal be aff aid of that whichs is gh, and 
fears Hall be in the way. 1 


The Dowers and faculties of the WO as 
; they are weakened in age, are abundantly de- 
feribed in the ſecond verſe: In theſe words 
is notified unto us, that moſt remarkable 
change that is made upon the affects and paſ- 
fions of the mind in the ſame condition. And 
this is only in reſpect of fear, and thoſe that 
are nearly related unto it. For as for thoſe 
which are placed, & 7% inilopyriue, in appe- 
iu concupiſcente, ſuch as love, hatred, deſire, 
joy, and the like ; they are in no wiſe exceſ- 
five in this weak ſtate of age, foraſmuch as a 
firm and a vigorous habit of body, quick and 
lively ſenſes, | both outward and inward, do 
moſt promote them; ſo that where there is a 
general defect in both theſe, and all defire doth 
fail, it is not to be ſuppoſed, there ſhould be 
any predominancy of any of thoſe paſſions, 
that proceed from the concupiſcible appetite ; ; 
as for | thoſe which are placed, i 30 b 


in appetitu iraſcente ; they all have for their 
object either good or evil; thoſe which have 
good for their object, as hope, and fuch like, | 
have little or no place in the time of age, -for- 

aſmuch 
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aſmuch as it is an evil time, and there is no 


pleaſure in it. Now all imminent evil is look- 
ed upon either as vincible, or invincible z if 
a man look upon an approaching evil, as that 


which he is able to overcome, it naturally 


produceth boldneſs in him, which is the con- 


trary paſſion to fear, and can in no reſpect 
agree to the ſame perſons, It remains there- 2 
fore, that that diſtreſs of the mind, Which 
ariſeth from the apprehenſion of ſome ap- 


proaching evil, that is either deſtructive or 


burdenſome to our nature, and not eaſily re- 


ſiſtible by our ſtrength, is the paſſion that is 


moſt incident to age. True it is, that anger 


and vexation, grief and ſadneſs, and ſuch like, 
as have for their object ſome preſent evil, and 


border hard upon this we are ſpeaking of, 


may in ſome meaſure be found in age; yet the 
true and proper, the moſt notorious trouble 
of the mind, is that dumpiſh, melancholy, de- 
ſtructive paſſion of fear ; which together with 
all its attendants and neceflary conſequences, 
ſuch as ſuſpicion, jealouſies, ſuperſtition, diſ- 
like, inconſtancy, betraying the ſuccours of 
reaſon, are too familiarly obſerved in the beſt 
of men that- are crooked with age ; and by 
how much the more man declines, by. ſo 
much the more do theſe ſuperfluities encreaſe, 
like miſletoe, and ſome other excreſcencies of 
trees, that. flouriſh not, till the ſtock decay 
from which they ſpring. And the reaſon af 
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it is, becauſe the true cauſes of this affection 
(namely, miſapprehenſions of the things fear- 
ed, and inability to reſiſt them) are encreafed 
together with age, and therefore muſt needs 
2 produce their anſwerable effects. The firſt of 

- theſe cabſes proceeds from the weakneſs of 
| the i imagination ; the other, from the lowneſs 
of the ſpirits, and imbecillity of the outward 
organs: The firſt makes the cauſe of fear to 
ſeem the greater; ; the other, to take the deep- 
er impreſſion. Imagination puts a double fal- 
lacy upon ancient men; firſt, it makes them 
undervalue themſelves, and minorate their 
own abilities ; and then it makes them over- 


value the objects of fear, and make them far 


greater than they are; like ſome perſpectlive 
glaſſes, that at both ends miſrepreſent the 


things ſeen, yet with a contrary appearance, 


at one end making them appear leſſer, and at 


a farther diſtance; ' and at the other end, 
greater and nearer than they ought. And 


hence it is, that they are ſo timorous upon 
every the leaſt occaſion ; that which is ſaid of 


wicked men may alfo Ve ſaid of old men; 


- They are in great fear ' where no fear is; Pſal. 


mii. 5. gue finxvre, tinunt; the weakened ima- | 
_ . gination creating objects of fear unto itſelf, or 
dt leaſt much falſifying them, and x 


them like rhe man in the goſpel, that had but 
an halfand 2 broken fight, H ſaw'mm us big 


2 trees Waking.” Again, the dulneſs and hes- 
vineſs 
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vineſs of the ſpirits, , and, the impotency of the 
members, render a man moſt obnoxious unto 
fear; the ſpirits being of a ſtrong, quick, and 


ſubtile motion, are the principal inſtruments 


of intercourſe between the ſoul and the body, 

and do conſequently bring in the greateſt aid 

and aſſiſtance againſt. this paſſion; but, in age 
they are benummed as it were, and congealed, 
ſo that they ceaſe much from their operation 
and motion, and can Wien LEO, * As: 
courage at _— 

Nor is it thus only with the 1 but che 


organical parts alſo of the body are in this 


ſtate made unfit. for their functions, and alto- 
gether unſerviceable to reſiſt the very appear 

ance of danger; and ſtand (as I may ſo ſay) ready 
prepared for the entertainment of fear; the 


great conſequences whereof, ſuch as whiteneſs- 
and ſtiffneſs. of the hair, trembling: of the 


joints and heart, impotency of ſpeech, failing 
of the eyes, and aftoniſhment, paleneſs of the 
face, horror, gnaſhing of the teeth, involun- 
tary emiſſion of excrements, are very eaſily 


produced in this condition; nay, they are 


moſt of them already there to be found, with- 
out an object to effect them; therefore. no 
wonder if thoſe things which are r , 
ivd)vey to the ne wy _ hr e 
to the decrepit. s 

Theſe things were known to be true, with ; 
out an inſtance; yet, I cannot but take no- 
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tice of Fateh, who, while young and. ſtrong, 
did exceed -moſt men we read of, for courage 
and boldneſs ; with what audacity did he ma- 
nage the two great enterprizes of obtaining 
both the birth-right and the bleſſing; and 
that while he was yet very young ? with what 
courage did he undertake, and go through 
with a long and loneſome journey, an hard 
and a deceitful ſervice ? but When he was old 
he was of a more timorous ſpirit : it was fear 


let fall that paſſage, JI am bereaved, I am be- 


reaved, Gen. xliii. 14. Such news as one 
would have thought would have refreſhed his 
heart, when he was old overcame it; ' for when 


it was aid Joſepb i is yet ative, and he is governor 


overall the land of Egypt, Jacob 's heart fainted, 


Gen. xlv. 26. Fear was a paſſion ſo ready at the 


door, that it ſtept in firſt, and had almoſt 
over - borne him, and left no place for joy to 
enter in, Good Eli, when he was very old, 
was very fearful, he timorouſſy reproves the 
Qutrageous wickedneſs of his ſons, 1 Sam. ii. 
22. and after this black and dreadful enemy 
had once taken poſſeſſion of him, it followed 
him continually; and dogg'd him till he died. 
When the Iraelites and Phili/tines were about 


to join battel, he ſate in a fearful poſture, 


and it is ſaid, his heart trembled, 1 Sam: iv. 13. 


and when the iſſue was told him, he fell from 
e bis ſeat backward, and his neck brake that he 
* and the reaſon is added, for he was an 
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old man and heavy, ver. 18. I will not here be 
ſo bold as thoſe that ſay (building their opi- 
nion upon! the original word) his falling down 
backward. and. dying, was from a voluntary 
principle; but I dare ſay, it was from an in- 
ward one: his age had ſo enfeebled him, that 
he was not able to bear the news of a defeat, 
eſpecially ſuch an one, wherein the ark of God 
was taken, but his darkſom inward foe, taking 


advantage hereupon, ſlrikes him enn _— | 


the fifth rib, that he died. 


The objects of old mens fears are | here pre- 
ſented: unto us under a double notion; firſt, 
thoſe things which are high, excel/a timebunt, 
aut de excelſo; they ſhall be afraid af that which 
is high :-- - Secondly, thoſe things which are 
lower, more plain and obvious, even in the 
way; conſternati in via, vel formidabunt in vis ; 


fears. ſhall be in the way. Conſternation and 


fearfulneſs do not ſurprize men, and over- 
throw them all at once; nemo repente fit timi- 
diſimus; but they come on by degrees, and 

firſt thoſe things that have more of dread in 
them become the objects of their fear: High 


things; high, either in reſpect of place, as 
ſteep and eminent ways, hills, and mountains, 


ſteeples and towers, which formerly they could 
without fear aſcend, and walk upon; or higb, 
in reſpec of the air, as fiery meteors, ſtrange 
apparitions, thunder and lightning, and ſuch 
like: or high, in reſpect of abſtruſeneſs, or 
my- 
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myſteriouſneſs, as the deep and ſubtile points 


in divinity,” about the eſſence of God, and 
the duration of eternity, about the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and changes of the body, 
and many other things, which while young 
they could better have borne the diſcourſe of: 


or high, in reſpect of hardſhip, or difficulty; 


thoſe great enterpriſes, and hazardous under- 


takings, which while ſtrong they durſt with 
boldne(s have ventured on, do now become a 
terror to them, even in the thought of them; 
but as age comes on, and their fears inereaſe 
upon them, not only thoſe things which are 


High, but even plain and eaſy things become 
the objects of their fear; puvores in via: 


Mole- hills are now as dreadful as moun- 
tains were before; every thing that is near 
them, and about them; every thing that is 
plain and obvious; every matter that is fa - 


eile, and eaſſly attainable, bears itſelf with ter- 


ror towards them; they are afraid of every 
thing they are doing: they walk in fear, fome- 


times, leſt peradventure they ſhould dafh their 


foot againſt a ſtone; ſometime left that other 
people, heedlefly paſſing by, ſhould ruſh upon 


them, and injure them: being conſcious to 
_ themſelves of their own impotency, it makes 
them moſt obnoxious to this terrible paſſion, 


which is the great change that Is made upon 
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The almond tree ſpall fuuriſb. 


The ſymptom laſt treated of was in refe- 
rence to the great change that is made upon 
the mind of man; thoſe which follow have | 
reference to the boch. And that we may ac- 


curately obſerve the wiſe man's method, we 


muſt premiſe one common diſtinction of the 
parts of the body ; for we muſt know that 
theſe are not independent fayings, caſt forth 
at a venture, but a moſt exact and methodi- 


cal treatiſe of the ſymptoms of age, as it in- 


fluenceth and altereth all the parts of a man; 
Now the parts of the body (as the word is 
taken in the largeſt ſignification) are either 
animate or inanimate ; either ſuch as partici- 
pate of the life of the whole, and are nouriſhed. 
by the mtra-ſuſception of enlivened aliment , 

or ſuch as have no life at all from the body, 
or in themſelves, and are nouriſhed only by 


the juxta-poſition of an excrement : Of the 


firſt of theſe, there are very many in the body 


of man, which are treated of in the follow- 


ing words: of the latter of theſe there are 
very few, as the nails and the hair; and of 
theſe the hair receiveth the moſt notorious al- 
teration in age, which is here ſignified unto 
us by theſe words; Kh 1 Hall 
* f 75. 8855 5 $4 G0 
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The word which is here tranſlated an almond 
tree is from the original word ME, advigila- 
vit, to watch, or wake, as it is uſed in that 
place; 7 be wa tchman waketh but in vain, Pſal, 
CXXvii. 1. And by way of analogy it is tranſla- 
ted to fignify amygaalus, the almond tree: Quæ 
prima inter arbores evigilat ; becauſe this tree 
before all others firſt waketh, and riſeth from 
its winter's repoſe ; it flowers in the month of 
Fanuary, and by March brings its Fruit to ma- 
turity*, The forwardneſs of this fruit-bearing 
tree is intimated unto us by the viſion of Je- 
remy ; for the word of the Lord came unto 
him, ſaying, Jeremy what ſeeft thou? and be 
faid,. 1 fre a rod of an almond tres: Then ſaid the 
Lord unto him, thou haſt well ſeen, for I will ba- 
ien my word to fulfil it, Jer. i. 11, 12. The 
ſame word is in this text uſed, both for the al- 
mond tree, and for haſtening ; Thou haſt there- 
fore well ſern. Nothing could have better re- 
preſented the ſpeedy fulfilling of the word of WU 
God, than that hing, the almond tree. The 
manner that the wiſe man is pleaſed here to take, 
to expreſs the great changes that happen to the 
body of man in the time of age, is according 
to that intricate, and moſt myſterious, and æ - 
nigmatical way of the Egyptians; whereby they 
are wont to expreſs their meaning of the things 
intended, by ſome other creatures which do 


| molt reſemble what they are . of, Now 
there 
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there is no change that befalleth man that can 
be ſo livelily repreſented by the blooming of the 


almond tree, as that whereby the hair of the 


head becomes hoary and white; and therefore 
forebit amygdalus, muſt needs ſignify unto us, 
this great alteration; which bears reſemblance 


unto that of the almond tree in ſeveral particu- 


lars, ſome of which follow hereafter. | 
Firſt, They are both of them of the ſame 
colour, and repreſent themſelves alike to the 
ſight ; the bloſſoms of the almond tree are per- 
fectly white, and ſo are the hairs of the old 
man, and they are not only nakedly of the ſame 
colour, but both of them ſo, by way of emi- 
nency ;. not only white, but the whiteſt of all, 
none ſo. white as they: Flores amygdali primi ex- 
Hunt & maxime ſunt albi pre ceteris arboribus. 
So alſo is it with man in the time of age, he is 
white, and no creature, living to that time, ſo 
white as he : And hence it is that lagicians make 


caneſtere to be proprium homini, tertio mode; 


quod convenit omni, ſoli, non ſemper. They will 
allow no creatures at all to grow white when 
they are old, as man doth.: and although our 


ſenſe teacheth us, that almoſt all creatures tend 


towards that colour, yet they very much vilify 


it in compariſon of a man, and therefore give 


it a far more inferior, and an unhandſome 
N Wi | 
Es, N | e 
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Secondly, They do very much agree in their 
Haſtineſs, and forwardneſs of putting forth; 
how early and quick the almond tree is in put- 
ting forth its bloom and fruits hath been already 
thewn';' and might yet farther be confirmed in 
that great myſtery the rod of Aaron, Which al- 
though it was miraculouſly changed in one 
night's time, as a token againſt the rebels, to 
take away their murmurings ; yet it is to be 
noted, that it was done upon this forward 
-wopd : And it came o paſs that on ihe morroꝛo, 
Moſes went into the tabernacle of witneſs,” and be- 
hold th rod of Aaron for the houſe of Levi was 
Budied, and brought forth bude, and bloomed bliſ 
ams, and yielded almonds. But naturally alſo, 
this blooms much ſooner than other trees; 
this is the true erigeron, that early in the ſpring- 
time bears the repreſentation of old age. Now 

it is better known to all men how exceeding 

forward ein deat are. 15 Mk 

| Obrepit properata mabs inopinata ſenectus, 
Intempeſtivi funduntur veriice cani. 

There is no fymptom of age puts forth itſelf 
ſooner than this; and as the almond tree buds 
ſooner by two or three months than moſt o- 


ther trees, ſo do theſe haſty buds of age ap- 


pear ſometime twenty or thirty years before 
ſome others: Some mens hair begins to change 
when they are but thirty or forty years of age, 
whereas many other ſymptoms appear not till 

| ; Wk. they 
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ſteal upon men ſuddenly, before they are 
aware, to which the prophet doth allude in 
thoſe ripe and unexpected judgments that were 
falling upon Ephraim; Gray hairs are here und 
there upon him, yet he knotueth it not, Hoſ. vii. 9. 
- Thirdly, They do agree in their 'emineney = 
and remarkableneſs, they are both of them 
moſt ſignal things; men ſtand ſtill and admire 
if accidentally they caſt their eyes upon the 
almond- tree that ſtands all on the bloſſom; 


and ſo they do if they behold a comely and 


honourable head of hair, that is as white as 
that: The trees that bloſſom in March or April 

are little taken notice of, becauſe then it is a 
common thing, neither have they that ſplen-< 
dor upon them, that the almond-tree hath, 
that advanceth its moſt comely top all alone, 
while all other ſleep in their winter garments. 
In like manner the almond head is taken ſpe- 
cial notice of among a thouſand, every one 
being very deſirous to behold it, and that with 


great admiration and reverence; The glary of 


young men is their firength, and the beauty and 
honour of old men is the gray-head, Prov. xx. 20. 

And this honour is put upon it by the ſpecial 
appointment of God himſelf; Thou Salt riſe 
ap before the hoaryt head, and honour: the face of 


| the old mon, and fear . en 4 am the n 
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.  Fourthly, They are very much alike in their 


© indications; they are both of them moſt cer- 


tain diagne/ticks of the thing they appertain to 


if there are no other ſigns than they, yet may 
all men be very well aſſured of the truth they 


woods, or orchards, bloſſomed beſide the al- 
mond, yet know aſſuredly from thence, the 
ſpring is come: if there be nothing at all beſides 
that ſhews it; if no flowers appear on the 
earth; if the ſinging of the birds be not come; 
if the voice of the turtle be not heard in the 


land; if the fig- tree doth not yet put forth 


Her green figs, nor the vines with their tender 
grape give a good ſmell, Cumt. ii. 12, 13. yet 


if the almond - tree be bloſſumed, know of a 


truth, that the year is turned, that the ſun 
is coming nearer towards us, and that the 
ſap ſtirs, though it be not elſehow perceived. 
The fame certainty-of demonſtration alſo doth 
attend the hoary head; if no other ſymptom 


appear, yet if the hair begin to change white, 


know from thence, that the winter of age hath 
already begun to ſhew itſelf ; the evil days are 
coming on apace, though the ſun, or the light, 


or the moon, or the ſtars be not darkened: 


men, the grinders, and the lookers out of the 
windows, be not yet enfeebled; though the 


doors be open in the ſtreet, and the voice of the 


ee and the 8 he's oy muſick be as 
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high as ever; yet if the almond- tree flouriſh, ; 


if the hair of the head be changed to white, 


it is an undoubted indication of the weakneſs 
attending age; the habit of the body is al- 
ready changed, the innate heat begins to. be 
ſuffocated, the radical moiſture is conſuming, 
the excrements (which conſtitute the hair) are 
inconcocted, and the temperament of old a 


hath already ſeized the man, although it be 50 
other ways to be diſcerned, || 


Laftly, They do alſo exceeding well agree 
in their progny/tichs ; they are both of them 
moſt certain forerunners and foretellers of what 
is to follow after them. If the almond-tree 


be bloſſomed, it is a moſt certain ſign that 


fruit will come after, and that it is not far he- 
hind : ' Aaron's Toll budded (as you heard) 
and ſoon after it brought forth almonds; the 
flowers are in One. to the fruit that hs Me- 


gs hin Soi yore 
Induet in florem, & ramos curvabit olentes, U 
Si ſuperant N pardter Hunnen fequentup: 


1 1 hairs, the ſaws: of old age, 


do give a certain. prognoſtick, that death, 


which is the fruit thereof, is near at hand. 


Jacob ſaith concerning his ſon Fo/eph, F mi f 
chief befal him by the way, then ſball ye bring dino 


| my gray hairs with ſorrow to the grave, Gen. xlii. 


38. A ſad accident might have brought them 
| H2 © ͤ 8K 
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. down with ſorrow to. the grave; but they 
D would have come as /urely without. Theſe 
are church- yard flowers, which may ſerve to 
them that bear them, inſtead of paſling-bells, 
to give them certain notice, whither they are 
ſuddenly going. There are ſome' naturaliſts 
who are yet bolder, and affirm, that the very 
thought and imagination of gray hairs, even 
in the dreams of them, though in a perſon ne- 
ver ſo young, do portend the ſame thing. 
When they were ſacrificing in behalf of one 
of the emperors of Rome, the hairs of a boy's 
head, who did adminiſter to the prieſts, were 
all on a ſudden changed to white; which the 
ſoothſayers and wiſe men did preſently inter- 
pret to the change of the emperor, and that an 
old man ſhould ſucceed,; which accordingly 
fell out; for Nero, who was but one and thirty 
years old, was ſoon taken away, and Galha, 
who was ſeventy-three, reigned in his ſtead, 
There is far more certainty in the reality of 
the thing. It may thus fall out to young men, 
but it muſt thus fall out to old: Mors, ſenibus, 
in Horibus et; juvenibus, in inſidiis : Young 
men-are taken away, but old men go away, 
in their own natural courſe; for candidi are can- 
didati mortts, & per eam, immortalitatis. Thoſe 
that are white are marked out in order unto 
death, and thereby unto immortality. There 
might many other particulars be aſſigned, 
herein the almond- tree and the hoary head 


1 
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do exactly agree; but theſe few may ſuffice to 

ſhew.us, that the change of no other part of 
the body in age, can be hereby - figured out 

unto us ſo PRA as this we have e 


ing of. 


Beſide canities: is A 1 attendant on | 


age, and is intimated unto us in no other 


part of this allegory : How often in ſcripture 
are they mentioned both together !:1 am now: 


old and gray headed, faith Samuel, 1 Sam. xii, 2. 


and David prayeth, Men I am old and gray- 


headed, O Lord; for ſake me not, Pfal. Ixxi. 18. 


Nay, I may ſay one thing of this ſymptom, 
that is not ſaid of any of the other; it is a plain 
and a- full deſcription of age, without any ad- 
dition at all; ſay a gray-headed'man, and you 
ſay an old man, without any'farther periphrafis. 
The ſivord without," and terror within, ſhall de- 
firoy both the young man, and the virgin; the 
ſuckling alſo, with the man 55 gray hairs, Deut. 


xxxii. 25. 


The 3 fall be a W Yet 
a © Or rather, 


. Shall grow | (or Hero) big and burdenſome. | 3 


* 


In the interpretation of this ſentence, and 
that which follows, which doth depend here- 
on, I muſt of neceſſity recede ſome what both 


from the common tranſlation, and the uſual 
interpretation of the place; wherein, if my opi- 
nion, together with its novelty, bring along 
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With it any thing of ſatisfaction, I preſume it 


will be never the worſe accepted: For in theſe 
theoretical notions, the danger is not ſo great, 
to deviate from the beaten road, and to be 
heterodox to the generally received opinion. 
For the ſubject of this propoſition, without all 
controverſy it is the locuſt or graſhopper ; 
which differ very little, either in their nature 
or form, and may very well intend the ſame 
thing: The predicate is far more difficult, and 
therefore hath given occaſion to more variety 
of tranſlations ; that which is moſt uſual is, 


_ erit oneri, which our Engliſb exactly follows, 


The graſbopper Hall be a burden ; from whence 
moſt interpreters do put this ſenſe upon the 
place, viz, that the graſhopper, or any ſuch 
ſmall thing, is a great burden to old men; 


5 which although it may be a truth, yet it can 


in no wiſe be intended by theſe words: For 
then king Salmon would in this clauſe vary 
much from the general ſcope of all theſe verſes, 
which is (as hath already been ſaid) allegori- 
cal, and from the particufar mode of expreſ- 
fing himſelf in this verſe, Which is hierogly- 
phical. Befide, the words in no propriety of 


grammar can poſſibly bear ſuch a ſenſe as this; 


and it hath been a great wonder to me how 
this conſtruction was firſt taken up, and how 
it hath gained ſo great eredit among men: Nor 


can 1 yet give myſelf the leaſt ſatisfaction here- 


in, unleſs it be from the ambiguity of the La- 
1 u 


3:4 


— 
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tin phraſe, erit oneri, which may very well be 
taken in a double ſenſe ; either erit oneri ſeni, 


ſeu alteri; or erit aneri ſibi. The firſt of theſe 


muſt be taken for the carrying the words to the 


interpretation which hath: been before men. 


tioned; but how incongruous it is to the 
very grammatical reading of the words, any 


one who is the leaſt ſkilled in the original can 
eaſily give an account. For what is here pre- 
dicated is directly predicated of the graſhopper, 


and not in relation to any other perſon, or 
thing elſe whatſoever. And hence fome have 


tranſhted it, onerabitur, five gravabitur ; others, 
onerabit, five gravabit fe ; others, creſeet + the 
vulgar Latin gives the metaphor one remove 
more, to thoſe that are burdened with fleth or 
fat, rendring it, impinguabitur lacuſta; but 
the tranflation of the Septuagint upon this 
word is moſt remarkable, and gives very great 
light to the underſtanding of the true meaning 
of the place, Taxul » axeis, Crafſabitur, 
denfabitur, vel pingueſeet. Wherefore, that the 
doubtfulneſs of fpeech, both in the Latin and 
Engl, (which hath mifled moſt interpreters) 
may 'be for the future removed, I judge it 
moſt convenient that the tranſlation of the 
vulgar Latin take principal place, or that it be 


rendred in Latin, locu/ta, onu/tam fe reddet, or, 
præbebit; which the conjugation doth moſtly 


fayour; and in Engliß, the graſhopper ſhall 


„ For the 
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Tight underſtanding of which words, -we muſt 
be ſure to enquire, what parts' of the body of 
Man they are, that may be moſt aptly repre- 
ſented by the graſhopper, and what change 
that is, that is here denoted unto us: Which 
that we may the better do, we muſt alſo take 
notice of one ſpecial nn of _ {ones of 
the body. 
Ot the parts of the patter as are e 
by the ſpirit of the whole (for of the other 
mention was made in the laſt) there be two 
ſorts: Either the fluid, moiſt, ſucculent, ten- 
der, and ſoft parts of the body; or the dry, 
ſolid, tenſile, hard, and cruſty parts of the 
body. The firſt of theſe ſeem to be intend- 
ed in the following words; the laſt of theſe, 
in theſe that are before us. This diſtinction is 
uſually termed, the diſtinction of the philoſo- 
phers, in oppoſition to all thoſe manifold di- 
viſions of the parts of the body, that are to be 
found among phyſicians; and indeed it hath 
more of clearneſs and demonſtration in it, than 
a of the other; ; neither that of Hippocrates 
in Acura, 19g0 eva, & ogpwrre ;, nor that of 
Galen, in ſpermaticas & Janguineas 3 ; nor that 
general! y- received among moſt, in /7 emilares & 
organicas, is without its difficulties; it hath 
put very learned and ingenious men very hard 
to it, to make the beſt of theſe ſtand firm 
againſt its oppoſers: but this that we are now 


ſpeaking of, is ſo: POR and obvious to the 
ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, that no man ever yet difatlowed of it; 
2 hath at any time undertaken to contradict 

Indeed, that diſtinction of the parts into 
n and ſanguineous, as uſually it is 
applied, comes the neareſt to what is here in- 
tended; but the terms are not ſo proper; 
and beſide, they. are built upon a falſe foun- 
dation, which is, that the ſeveral parts of the 
body have their origination from ſeveral and 
diſtinct | principles of generation, v2. ſemen & 
ſanguis menſtruus; but the ingenuity of this 
latter age, hath: juſtly exploded ſuch a doc- 
trine as that, and hath brought all know 
ing men to confeſs, that all the parts of the 
body, both of one kind and of another, have 
their original equally from one and the ſame 
ſeminal matter. And yet the former diſtincti- 
on of the parts, in molles & , duras, may be 
found to have a juſt right, even from their 
firſt producer. For the ſeed itſelf is not of, 
ſo equal a ſubſtance and conſiſtence, but that 
variety of parts, as to ſoftneſs and hardneſs, 
may eaſily. be diſcerned in it. And this 705 
(beyond all human writers whatſoever) doth: 
plainly declare, when he faith, Thou haſt pour 
ed me out lite milk, and curdled me like cheeſe,” 
Job x. 10. The very firſt matter of generation 
| in this reſpect bath a double ſubſtance; there 
is 4 lacteous, and a caſeous part therein; 
there is a tenderer and a more fluid part; there 
is alſo a more condenſed and coagulated part 5, 
which are apt to produce afterward parts in the 
| H 5 bodỹx 
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dody of the like diverſification ; as the follow- 
ing verſe doth: plainly expreſs ; Thou Baff con 
vertu me; with fein, and with; flaſb, thaw haſt 
Fenced nie avith bones and with fes; bones and 
gew, they proceed fromm the curdled part of 
the ſeed; fleſh of all forts, both muſculous, 
parenchymons, and glandulous, that proceeds 
from the fluid or milky part; and ſkin, that 
id the mum partiti aum of them both. 
Fs and bones therefore ſeem to ſtand in the 
greateſt oppoſition orie unto another in reſpect 
of. this diſtinction of the parts; and all the 
other patts of the body to each other, as they 
have relation to one of theſe. Now which of 
theſe two the: graſhopper doth baſt — | 
is very eaſy for any one to give an account. 
The locuſt and graſhopper are both of them 
hard, eruſty, cragged, crumpling creatures, 
differing from all others principally in the pro- 
ruberance of their limbs; Raving their legs 
ſtrangely crooked, and their joints very cloſely = 
inverted, and at à great diſtance from the 
trunk of their body. And this is the moſt re- 
markable thing in their frame, and that by 
which they are deferibed in the Book of God; 
17 theſe may ys vat of overy flying ireeping thing 
_ that goub upon all fois” Whith have ligs above 
thin fert % trap withet upon the turth, Lev. 
A. 22. And afterward they are enumerated, 
Ds ligt aſtir hu kind, and rh gra oppor at 
Oy” yu): my "Oe" reef Jaguar in 
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ſent the hard and ſolid parts of the body, the 
bones and their protuberances, and all thoſe parts 


that are produced from the thicker part of the 
ſeminary matter. O/o/gers have very well ob- 
ſerved, that the parts appertaining to the bones, 


| which ſtand out at a diſtance from their bodies, 
are either the adnate, or the enate parts, either 


the epiphyſor, or the apophy/ts of the bones. 
The firſt of theſe in age grow harder and more 


compact and affixed to the bones themſelves z 


the laſt of theſe in age grow more apparent, 


and ſeem to be bigger, and ſtand at a farther 


diſtance than they did before: And unto this 


it is that the Chalurs paraphraſe doth directiy 


point; inflabuntur tali pedum tworum. Now, 
the tali are ſometimes taken ſor the a/ralagi, 


the bones in the heel, and ſometimes for the 


malliai; the apophyſos of thoſe two bones 
which conſtitute the leg, namely, the ibia, 
and the fibila ; all which, together with them 


that anſwer them in the wriſt, and all other 


bunehing parts of the bones, (which would 
be needleſs particularly to name) do in age 
appear far bigger, and at a greater diſtance 
from the body of the bone, than they did be- 
fore. Yet I cannot but take more ſpecial no- 


| tice of ons ſort of bones, whoſe apophy/os-are | 


more eminent, than any others; and may 


therefore be niore aptly rem bled dy the graf- 
r we" they" are" die vertedris of the 


ſpine z 
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ſpine; every one of which, both in the neck, 
in the back, and in the loins, have ſeven ſe- 


veral prominencies, four oblique ones, name- 


ly, two aſcending, and two deſcending: two 


tranſverſe ones, and one acute, ſtraight for- 


Ward towards the ſæin. Now, when man, by 
reaſon of age, begins to ſtoop and bend for- 


ward, and withal thoſe fleſhy parts, that cover 
theſe proceſſes, begin to ſhrink and decay, (as 
ſhall be ſhewed in the following ſymptom) it 
muſt neceſſarily follow, that all thoſe apophy/es 
muſtꝭ appear a great deal plainer and bigger 
than they were before; whereby they will ſo 
exactly reſemble the ſeveral protuberances of 
the limbs of the graſhopper, that no words 
can ſufficiently expreſs their likeneſs, and 
= but the diligent obſerver of them both 


can poſſibly underſtand. And from this exact 


likeneſs, without all doubt, aroſe the fable of 
Tithanus,: that living to extreme old age, he 


was at laſt turned into a graſhopper; and into 


it, it may be very well moralized again; for 


then the body of man is quite another thing 


than what it was in its prime; it is contracted, 
and becomes much leſs, and crumpled. up to- 


Sether, atid in. the end is * even to 


crawl upon the ground e 
1 mMiroque + anime, 2 9 
Dimidium noftri carporis eſſ pute 


g tripes, prorſus nada bg gr ut paroulus aer, 
* per ſerdentem flebile ſerpit humum. x 
121 ® Cornel, Gallun. There 


we» 2 
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There reinaineth' yet one reaſon more that 
nduceth me to believe, that the parts we have 
been ſpeaking of are principally here intended, 
and that is taken from the word which is here 
the predicate, whoſe root 900 ſignified pri- 1 
marily, to carry or bear burdens, Lam. v. 7. 
Ezra vi. 3. Neb. iv. 10. and in this ſenſe it 
is moſtly uſed. Now, the parts in man that” 
may be called the porters, and which bear 
the burdens that are carried, can be no other 
than the ſcapula, and its acromion, which is the 
part upon which the burden is pitched ; and 
the back bone which is the part that gives 
the greateſt ſtrength towards the bearing of it, 
both which, when age hath much enfeebled 
a man, become unſerviceable as unto thoſe 
ends; theſe porters do now become a porter 
age themſelves, and thoſe parts that were 
wont to bear the greateſt burdens are now ſo 
great a burden themſelves, that the man 
ſtoops W chem „ WR is eds able to bor 
them. 415 
. 28 5 the bones a are N W in- 
tended, ſo alſo all the other parts of the body, 
that are made of the ſame craſſiment of ſeed, 
may be here included; and if we do but here 
recal the tranſlation of the LXX, we ſfrall un- 
derſtand what change it is in age, that all theſe 
undergo ;. the, cartilages of the body, the liga- 
ments, the memhranes, the fibres, the veins, 
the * the -pctdene _ Wenk and the 
e N like, 


* 
- 
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like, de all grow- harder and drier in age, and 
tend more towards the nature of bones. The . 
ſkin alſo, being partly of this kind (as was be- 
fore faid) is tor be numbred hereunto, -which 
ſo long as man remains in ſtrength, is beauti- 
ful, plain, and polite; but as he declines, 
grows more cruſty, and dry, and callous, and 
| conſequently falls into abundance of wrinkles, / 


Plurima une i firvenum . pultrier te : 
Hite, argue il alt | 


Una fun facier. 5 


And that learned pliyiiclan 6. 8955 in his | 
youth had wearied himſelf out with the uncer- 
tainty and confuſion of profane authors, and 
therefore in his age betook himſelf ro ſacred 
philoſophy) that he might more powerfully 
aſſign over this hieroglyphical expreſſion to the 

ſenſe we have here dclivered, faith ; the locuſt 
ought to be underſtood of the kea-locuſt, 
whicty is covered over with an hard, and a 
cruſty. and rugged ſhell : and whoſoever - ſhalt 
fo take it, cannot but eonclude; that it doth 
gecipher the parts we have no treated of. 
_ However, I judge the land- locuſt, or 2 6 0 
per may very well fignify the ſame thing; be- 
fide, it is much better known to men, than 
the other-is, and may be extended to ſome 
parts (that ought here to be included) wich 
"oF other - Bit peer 0 | *defidte 3 "for 
«37 bits a0 09 Hoon I. 05119715 Wh 
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by his clauſe. the graſhopper mant * a bur- - 
den, we are to underſtand the alteration of all 
the more hard and ſolid parts of the body, 
uſually called the ſpermatical ; dufiilium, VIZ, 
induratio, & incruſtatio; & W Ame, 
& en, 
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The word NaN hath. two tle 
ſignifications, the. one primary and plain, 
whereby it figuifieth, deſiderium, con upiſeentia, | 
appetitus; deſire, or appetite z the other, ſe- 
condary or figurative, whereby it ſign! fieth 
capparis, capers, or the fruit, or rather the 
flowers. of the caper ſhrub, or buſh. And 
this word is tranſlated. from its firſt fignifica- 
tion to this latter, becauſe of the known ule 
of Capers, which is to excite the appetite”: Cap- 
paris ercitat orexin, & appetitum, cibt, & vene- 
7s : from whence it is, that ſome, do. not im- 
probably derive the word from xaTg&w, ad 


a 


luxuriam concito ; and. for theſe ends, eſpecially 
that of the ſtomach, are they preſerved in 

pickle, and ſo often uſed. among us for ſauce. 
Now, that the word in this Place ought to 
be taken in this latter, that is, in the figura- 
tive fignification, . theſe, following reaſons. do 
induce me to believe, every one * which fing- 


ly, 
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ly, ſeem to have a good perſuaſive power ; ; but 


all of them jointly, have doubtleſs a compul- 


five power, to any rational man to be of the 


ſame opinion. The firſt, is the general ſcope | 


that the wiſdom of Solomon Propoſeth to itſelf 
in this whole deſcription of age, which is by 
way of allegory all along: No wonder there- 


fore if the ſame wiſdom, where there be two 


ſignifications of a word, ſhall rather prefer the 
allegorical. . The ſecond, is the particular in- 
tent of this verſe, which is to ſhew the ſenſi- 
ble alterations that are made i in man in old age, 


both in reſpe& of his mind, and of the ſeve- 


ral parts of the body, and that ſ ymbolically, 
or by way of reſemblande to other things, and 
not at all to relate to any of the faculties; and 


that which doth abundantly back this reaſon, 


is, that the weakned faculties were deſeribed 
before, and particularly it was ſhewn ſuffi- 


ciently how the appetite both ad tibum and | 


coitum Was weakned, ' in the laſt verſe, in 
thoſe words, 1% vbice of the grinding is Imp * 


And therefore learned commentator * u pon 
this place, when he had ſaid, "ſenum libids 7 
geſcit, further adds, (that which might better 


diſtinguith it from what went before) & organa 


coitus diſſipantitr 3 'which 18 indeed, the true 
purport of the words, though but in part. 


Again, the contextural exprefſions are of the 
| ſell· ame nature, both thoſe that follow in the | 


he + 225 4% Fo . allegory, 
43 324 Cornel, a Lap. | 
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golden bowl: and alſo thoſe that immediate 


ly precede, namely, the graſhopper, and the 
almond-tree: And as the word > PU; was 


tranſlated from its primary ſignification, which 


is, waking; (as was ſaid) to that figurative of 


about. Again, authority is ſufficient, yea, 


abundant for this way of tranſlating it: If any 


one pleaſe to conſult all the variety of inter- 
preters, he ſhall find (that which is a great 
rarity) the moſt and the beſt to go together, this 
way; and ſince Hieron did but give Autan 
hereunto, I find no tranſlator vary hencefrom, 
but ſome fe into vulgar ton guess 

Lagſtiy, By this way of tranſlating: 4 
there will be a direct oppoſition, and a perfect 
anlitheſis (which certainly there ought to be) 
betwixt this word and that which immediately 


went before. The graſhoppers and capers are 


in their form and faſhion, their ſubſtance and 
conſiſtence, clean contrary one to another; 


the one, being ——— rough, cruſty, 


and hard: The other, round, ſmooth, ſpongy, 
and ſoft: And therefore may be very fit ein- 
blems to repreſent the ſeveral contradiſtinct 
parts of the body, under the ſame variety of 
conſiſtence. Wherefore, as the graſhopper 
did pri incipally repreſent the bones, and ſe- 
condarily, all thoſe parts that proceed from 

| | | 3 -. Ip 
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the craſſiment of the feed ;. ſo alſo here, the 


capers. do as aptly repreſent principally” the 
fleſh, . and ſecondarily, the other moiſt and 
_ fluid parts of the bady that proceed from the 
more tenuous part of the ſeminary matter: 

and that which: doth farther confirm this rea- 
ſon, is, from the antithes that is alſo in the 
preciicate of theſe expreſſions: For as there, 
the-graſhoppers are ſaid to grow big, or bur- 
denſome; ſo here, the capers are ſaid to 
ſhrink or decay for ſo the word Y figni- 
_ fiethy and i ufually tranſlated; ' #/ipabitur, 
abalabitar;- conterets mall wafte or conſame, 


ſhall be ſpent, or worn out; and is a meta- 


phor taten from interbaſtation, patching or 


piecing, ſewing or {clapping cloſe together, 
- Sw pope TOO ma n that 


bee e e el; 
this ſentence, the capers ſhalt ſhrink, is the 
alteration of all the moiſt and tender parts of 
o_ body, uſually called, the: fanguineous ; 
uiddrum, ſril. depratatia & minoratis & me- 
An .aridutas & confumptre, I cannot exclude 
hencefrom that change that befalleth the blood 
and natural humours of the body in the time 


c age: For they become low and much de- 


pauperated, they are diminiſhed, _ ther _ 
. 7 on N 
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minus geli as j jam corpore ſanguic.” 


F exclude that change that e 
eth 10 the fat and maro z un in his full 


ſtrength is deſeribed by Joh to be fuch an one, 


Whofe breafts are full of milk, and his bones mosſi- 
ned with marrow, Job xxi. 23, 24. But when 
he is very old, there is ſcarce any milk, or fat, 


or marrow; or moiſture left in all his body; 
_ conſumption is determined concerning them a 


But that alteration which is principally here in- 
tended, is that which befalleth thoſe parts of 
the body that uſually go under the name of 
fleſh. Now, the fleſh of the body is of three 


ſorts, parenchymous, . glandulous, or muſculous ; 


the fleſh. either of the bowely or entrails, or of 
the glandules orkernels;: or laſtly, of themuſ- 
cles, or outward parts of the body that are the 


_ infiruments of voluntary motion. It is with- 


out all queſtion, that the entrails of man, as 


the liver, the ſpleen, the heart, the lungs, c. 


do receive great alteration in age, they decline 


very much from their ſoftneſs, ſpongineſs and 


poroſity, and become far harder and faſter, and 
more ſehirrous than. they were before. The 
ſame alſo may be ſaid concerning all the natu · 
ral glandules in the body of man, thoſe that 
ſerve either to excretion, to reduction, or to 
nutrition: They all of them vary much from 
their primitive tenderneſs and bigneſs, and ſo 


decome more * and are far more con- 
ſumed 
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ſumed than they were at firſt ; and that which 


the learned and moſt ingenious author of. the 
late tract de glandulisu, doth obſerve of the 
thymus, by the time of middle age, may be alſo 
obſerved of moſt of the other glandules in the 


time of extream age; that is, that they will 


bear very little proportion either in weight or 
ſubſtance, to what they did at firſt, but by ex- 
perience they are found to ſhrivel and W won a- 
bas and be conſumed almoſt to nothing. 
But of all the parts of the body, thoſe lax | 
and tender flakes of fleſh, that lie over, and 


cover the bones, and are at both ends affixed 
to them, -which from the form of ſome of them 
are uſually called muſcles, do moſt properly de- 
ſerve the name of fleſh; and are conſequently 


chiefly intended in this place. Theſe are in 
Seripture called the coverings vf a man: Thiu 
vet covered me, ſaith David, in my mother's 
womb,” Pſal. cxxxix. 13. And again Fob, Thou 
haft covered mewith ſtin, and with flaſb, Job. x. 


11. Now, as man decknes in years, ſo do theſe 
coverings wax old and ſhrink, ſo that at length 


they become ſhorter and narrower, than that 


a man can comelily be wrapped up in them: 80 
that this, together with the former ſymptom, 


_ doth abundantly ſhew the great alteration and 
deformity that is eaſily diſcerned upon the ex- 


ternal parts of the body, in the time of extream 


oo” was: . wn more uncomely, crag- 
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„„ Wharton, c. 16. 
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ged, and crumpled ; the bones ftare through 
the ſkin; the fleſh that ſhould. cover them is 
waſted much away. And this condition is live- 
lily deſcribed by Elibu, one of the friends of Fob ; 
who ſpeaking of God's dealing with men, ſome- 
time in reference to their body (pointing there - 
in at Job's conſumption, which in this reſpect 
is exactly anſwerable to the Marajmus ſenilis,) 
faith, His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be 
feen, and his bones that were not ſten, flick out, 
Job xxxili. 21. I would have this expreſſion 
be principally noted, and remembred, as being 
a moſt perfect comment upon theſe two laſt 
mentioned ſymptoms of age, For the former 
words, viz. His fleſh is konſumed away that it 
cannot be ſeen, is the ſame that is ſaid in theſe 
words, 4ifſipatur capparis': and the latter 1 8 . 
viz. The bones which were not ſcen, ſtick out, is 
the ſame which i is faid in t impinguatur 40— 
cuſta. 


| 

Ny - 
And thus ah ſhall fuſtice to have ſpoken 3' 
I 

| 

| 
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for the explieation of all thoſe ſymptoms that 
attend a man all alon pt! the time of his at 
ſtate.” 1 


r 


Fur man goeth to be Ph . 5 . 2 3 
ers go about the flreets. . — 


Theſe words being not at all figurative, but 
only a plain and eaſy tranſition from one part of 
the allegory to another, namely, from thoſe 
| \ymptoms that attend a a man all along his decre- 
| c GS pit 
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pit fate, unto thoſe that do immediately fore- 
run his diffolution : It is befide my purpoſe to 
ſpeak to them at all, for my intention hath 
been only to explain the difficult terms in the 
AMegory ; And 1 would not willingly ſeem to 


any, we AN Nerger oe ric , to play the biſhop 


in another's dioceſe, 1 Pet. iv. 153 or to med- 


dle with thoſe matters that are peculiarized to 


another coat, yet becauſe the words are now 
read, I cannot but take notice of two things in 


chem, that is, firſt, the term of long home ; 
and ſecondly, the mourning at the funeral. 


The word OY which intimates unto us the 


ſtate of death, and is here tranſlated long: hath 


_ .. three eminent ſignifications, either of which 

may be very well accepted in this place. 
"I In the firſt place it ſigniſieth, abditum, ecul- 

” tum; a ſecret and an hidden thing, and thus it is 

: derived from the word D7y Latitavit, abſcoudi- 

tum ſuit, as it is very often uſed: 17 abe tuhole 

congregation of ae ſos through. Aenorance, and 


ite thing þ he hid from the eyes g, the aferbly, Lev. 
IV. 13, v. 2. And again, (not to cite many 
places to this purpoſe which were eaſy to do,) 
in the laſt verſe of this chapter and book of E- 


 clefiaſtes; For God will bring every work to judg- 


ment, with every ſecret thing ; ; Which is from the 
ame original word uſed in this fifth verſe for 
Jong home. And indeed, that home chat we 
f | to, and know not how ſoon. we 


may recover C or come at; and aged — are 
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ö at the door of; is the true and 
proper hiding place for all living: For they pa 
all lye dum alike together in the grave, and the 
worms ſhall cover them, Job xxi. 26. Men ure 
hid together in the duff, and their faces are there 
Boum in ferret, Jeb xl. 13. Death'is a ſtate of 
obſeurity, and che grave a place of ſecrecy; and 


therefore it is that b, wiſhing for death, phra- 


ſeth it; Oh that thou wouldeft hide me in the grave, 
that thou woutdeſt keep me in ferret, Job iv. 13. 


ut befide the bare ſignification of ſecrecy, this 
word doth for the moſt part carry aſong with 


it an intimation of duration or continuance ; ; 
and therefore may very well be tranſlated; te 
pus rufus duratio eff abſcundits, an hidden — 


tion, a time that no man knows how long; 


which is exactly anſwered by our Engliſh” Law- 
phraſe, | #ime out of mind ; and that both 2 parte 
foft ; and à parte ante; time either that is paſt, 
or that is to come; of which no man can give 


im asu: Bet Nen allo areiſignified unto 


us by the Latin wort ohm, avhich without all 
queſtion came from the Hehreto word we are 
now ſpeaking of, Ercl. i. to; as both the ſound 
and fignification will abundantly make appear: - 
Now this duration at leaſt is in the Rate of 


death, that-no- man knows how long it will 


continue: No one living can give an account 
how long it thall be batte the earth ſhall dif- 
<loſe her blood and her bones, and ſhall no 


more cover her ſlain. 


The 
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The ſecond fignification of the word is ænum, 


; 1 7 +. wg an age, à certain long ſpace: of. time, 
that is commenſurate with the duration of the 


thing that is ſpoken of; a perpetuity (as I may 


_ ſofay)thatis circumſcribed; an everlaſtingneſs 


firmed: It is ſaid of an Hebrew ſervant s refu- 
ſing to go out free, His maſter ſball bore his car 


5 through with an aul, and he ſhall ſerve him for ever, 
Deut, xv. 17; Exod. xxi. 6. And again, when 


Hamab reſolved to preſent her ſon Samus! to 


the Lord, ſhe faith, [will bring bim that he may 


appear before the Lord, and there abide. Jar ever, 
1 Sam. i. 22- 28. which term or ever is aſter- 


Wards explained, when ſhe doth bring him and 


preſent, him; then ſhe ſaith, I have lent him 1 


be Lord as lng as. he.  liveth,.. b Sam, Xxvii. lt. 


. Now. in this ſenſe alſo may the word be taken 


in this place, ſo long as death lives (and it is 
the laſt enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed), i it will 


keep in its poſſeſſion all that it hath, or ſhall 
ſurpriae: The grayes muſt be our homes, 


when once we come there, as long as. there is 
any duſt to cover us, or heavens to ſurround 
us. Man lieth down and ri ſath not, till the bea- 


ven be 10 more, they all not awake, nor be rai- 


ſed out of their. fleep, Job xiv. 12. Until the 


.grave, ſhall hot only ceaſe from craving, but 
from being; and until death be wholly ſwallow- 
We up © of . * thoſe . that are under 

F their 


1 
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their power, muſt there quietly remain, as in 
their own unalterable habitations,  * 

The laſt ſignification of this word is duratio 
abſolute infinita, æiernitas: A compleat and ab- 
ſolute perpetuity, eternity. And in this ſigni- 
fication it is moſtly uſed, and muſt always be 
interpreted when it is applied to God; or any 


of his attributes, as oſten it is. When Nebu- 
chadnezzar*s underſtanding was returned to him, 
he bleſſed thei moſt high, and praiſed and honoured” 


him that liveth for ever, whoſe dominion is an ever- 


lafting dominion, and his kingdom is from genera- 
tion to generation, Dan. iv. 37. Again, it is ſaid 


in 1/aiah, Iſrael ſhall be ſaved in the Lord with 


an everlaſting ſalvation, Ifa. xlv. 17. Now in. 


this laſt ſenſe alſo may the ſame word in this 
place be fafely taken ; in domum eternitatis ſug. - 
The ſtate we arrive at, by death, is an ever- 
laſting ſtate, and we ſhall never return to this 
life again through all eternity. And hence it 
is, that uſually we find" ſuch exitaphs han. 


eternam ſedem Abi poſuit : and 


T4 


- Jamper.. 


Nor is the ſcripture without its 1 
hereunto z 'F for David faith, Spare me a little ' 
that J may. recover Arengtb before 1 go hence and 
be no more, Pfal. XXXIX. 13. And Fob doth. 
not only fay it „ but argue upon it: There is 
hope 25 4 0 


EF” is be cut 8 dun, that it will 
1 ſprout 
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ſarout again, and that the tender branch thereof 
will not ceaſe. . Though the root thereof wax. old. 
in the: earth, and the flock thereef die in the 
ground - Te: through the ſcent of water it will 
bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant : But 
man dieth, and wafteth away ;' yea man giveth up 
the Ghoſt, and where is he? Job xiv. 7, 8, 9, 
10. And that interrogation, a man dit 
ſhall be live again? ver. 14. which uſually i is 
interpreted vehemently to affirm; ſeems. on 
the contrary. to me, moſt earneſtly to deny, 
and is as much as to fay, if a man die he 
ſhall neyer live more, no hopes of a return to. 
this life again: And this, 
Firſt, the manner of propoſing the queſtion 
ſeems chiefly to intend ; for it is not negatively 
propoſed; / a nan die fhall he nat live gain? 
but affirmatively, Hall he live again? Now ne- 
gative interrogations do in all languages, and 
in ſcripture phraſe too, more properly intend 
affirmative propoſitions, as where it is ſaid, 
- Doth not each of you, on the ſabbath day looſe his 
er, or his aſs, from the fall? and ought not this 
woman alſo to be ivoſed ? Luke xiii. 15, 16. both 
of them moſt vehemently affirming: and again, 
another interrogation 3 How Spal he not alſo 
with him give us all things? Rom. viii. 32. is 
as much as to ſay, he ſhall moſt ſurely do it. 
On the other hand, affirmative interrogations 
do for the moſt part intend negative propoſi- 
tions: 745 ph faith, How can 15 do this great 
wicked | 


7 AGE. , £72 
wickedneſs and ſin againft Ged 9 Gen. Wat, 8 
and the Lord faith, "How-/ball I give thee up, O 
Ephraim; how Rall I deliver thee,” Trasl ? ho! 
ſhall F make thee as Admah ? how ſhall Lſet thee as 
Zeboim ? Hol. xi. 8, 9. all ofthem intending the 
denying of the thing : Both theſe Interrogations, 
about the ſame ſubject too, are together in one 
verſe of the P/alms, till intending their contrary 
propofitions'; What mam i Is be, that: both, 
ſhall not ſee death ? ſhall be deliver big foul fran the 
hand of the graue: ? Pfal. Nxxix. 48. x the firſt part 
of the verſe is negatively propoſed, and therey 
fore fignifies the ſtrong affirming of the thing, 
he ſhall ſurely ſee death: and the latter part of 
the verſe is affirmatively propoſed, : and therefore 
ſignifieth the vehement negation. f it he hall 
in no wiſe deliver his ſoul from - hand of the 
graye: The manner therefore of propoſing 
this queſtion being without a negative, doth 
ſeem to carry the ſenſe, that if a man be d& dead 
he ſhall never live again. . 
| Secondly,” E he inference that i is hence made 
confirms the ſame "thing 3. All the days.af - ny 
| appointed” time will] wait till my change. came; 
doth far more naturally and powerfully pro- 
ceed from the denying of life again, than from 
the aſſerting it, as to the diligent obſen 
will-eafily appear: if a Man ſhall never live 
again in this world, it is of moſt high. concern 
to prepare for that change that foreruns AN 
everlaſting ſtate, * There is no returning more 
7 "HY from 
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fe from death, and therefore let every one wait : 
15 upon his buſineſs, and finiſh. it, before that 
time come: "There is. no work, nor device, nor 


Fnowledge, © nor wiſdom in the grave, whither We 


are going: And ſince there is no returning 


thence from, how cogent will the argument 


be, for every one to wait all the days of his 
appointed time, till his change ſhall come ? 


Tf the tree fall to the fouth,' or to the north, in 
#he plate where the tree falls, there it Pall be, 


"Eecleſ. ix. 10. And therefore it is of the 


greateſt concern to take care how the tree 


Fall. If a man at his departure out of this 


life fall towards happineſs, or towards miſery, 


in the ſame condition he falls, ſhall he remain 
for ever; and therefore it is a buſineſs of 
everlaſting concern, to await our fall. 


But laſtly, That which makes it yet 1 more 


Clear, that this interrogation intends the ne- 
gative, is the words in the latter end of this 


chapter; where Fob reſuming the ſubject, and 


 furamarily declaring what he had been before 


ſpeaking of; he faith plainly, Thou prevail 


for ever againſt him, and he paſſeth, thou changeſt 
bis . and ſendzſt him away, Job xiv. 
2" I ſpeak not theſe things in the leaſt to en- 
_ ervate that'moſt comfortable chriſtian doctrine 
of the reſurretrion; and as Job was very care- 
ful in the forecited chapter, to keep his reſerve 
2 unto that; fo that in the midſt of the chap- 


Fer (ae therefore. it 0 have an aſpect 
er 


we 
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over . whole) he nbc a ſentence! - 
to that purpoſe; Man lieh daun af 


riſeth nat, till the heauens be no mares; ver. 
12. 80 I would not have any one ſo far 


miſtake the doctrine, as to think the body of 
man ſhall be kept in everlaſting chains of 


darkneſs: for, though it ſhall never return to 


this working ſtate again, yet God hath ap- 
pointed a ſet; time, to remember it in, ver. 13. 
at which time it ſhall; by the word of God, 


ſhake off its corruption, diſhonour, and weak-. 


neſs; and by his gift ſhall be eloathed with 
ſpirituality, glory, and immortality, x Cor. 
xv. 41, 42. Herein no one can err, Who 


knovrs the ſcripture, and the power of God, 
as our Saviour intimates; the power of God 
teacheth us, that God can raiſe the dead, Mat. 
xxii. 29. and the ſeriptures teach us that hjñe 
will; and what God can, and will, —— . 


certainly come to paſs: But the doctrine 


the Ney Teſtament gives a far clearer light 


hereunto; therein there is a ſufficient teſtimo- 
ny given unto all men, in raiſing Chriſt from: 


the dend, 1 Cor. xv. 23. For he being the firſt, 


fruits of them that ſleep, gives a certain demon- 
ſtration, that all the other alſo muſt follow in, 
their or der. Ius and & Gd , Acts. XVII, 18. 
are ſo nearly related to each other, that they are 
preached and believed, they are ſlighted and 
contemned together: their foundation is o 
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| others ſay; it in too nuch; for if it be ſo, as 
| hath been related, if age be ſo miſerable and 
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ſtand and fall alike. I have obſerved that 

thoſe late ſpreading doctrines that have pur- 
poſely. obſcured the hiſtory of Chrif- at Feru- 


_ſalam,' have, before they: have been aware, 


hell loſt the doctrine of the refutrection : 
I thall:not- farther add hereunto; it may ſeem 


that I have too much digreſſed already; but I 


Hope mo farther, than for the neceſſary elear- 
ing of the words lang hbame, and the reſerving 


entire that unqueſtionable article We our Epi, 


tht wur ion of the body. ne 2: Rin 95 
The other remarkable ching is thi mourning 


at the funeral; 1 ſhall not ſpend time in diſ- 
_ - colrfing* what kind of mourners theſe are; 
whether children, relations, friends, 'neigh- 
bois, 'Hired perſons, theſe; or any, or all of 
_ _ theſe; it is enough that there is à publick 
mouming expreſſed, at ſuck a funeral as this; 


Tfay it 17 enough, and 'methinks' I hear ſome 


comfortleſs a condition as hath been ceſeri- "4 


bed; happy ſure are they that are gone, or 


going, off from it: If all manner of evils 40 | 
attend thoſe that are extremely aged, and no- 
thing that good: or pleaſurable is ; when they 4 


change this ſtate, for that which is perfectly 


happy (as we ought to believe concerning 4 
our chriſtian friends departed) inſtead of mourn- 


; ing, why mould there not be rejoicing ? — 


h ging down 1 head ind weepitig, why 
4 | 1 mould 
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ſhould there not be lifting up the head anil 
triumphing ? at ſo great a bettering their con- 


dition, as ſuch a change muſt neceſſarily: pro- 
duce: To this I muſt needs anſwer; That; if 


we truly ' underſtood ourſelves, and were 
thoroughly poſſeſſed of what we do profeſs, 
in reſpect of the party deceaſed, there were no 


cauſe of mourning at all, but rather of re- 


joicing; and this not only in reſpect of perſons 
decrepit with age, but of any other, in what- 


3 ſoever flouriſhing condition of this life ; for 
the change would then be, but from a leſs mi- 


ſerable eſtate, to that which is moſt compleatly 
blefled : for man, at his beſt eſtate, as he is 
altogether. vanity, ſo he is very miſerable, 


and encompaſſed and perplexed with abundance 


of evil, which his laſt happy change gives 
him a deliverance from for ever. The rigb- 
teous art taken” away from tbe evil to roms, 
I. lvii. 1. and the ſtate they are taken to is 
infinitely and unexpreflibly happy. Moſt 
noble and excellent was that ſaying upon a 
moral account; the ſelf.ſame journey that 


and from a pre- exiſtent being, to this mortal 
life; thou mayeſt again take (with tlie ſame | 
aſſurance of preferment) from this life, by 
death, to a life that has immortality in it: 


| but the believer in Chit Feſur only, hath a 
true proſpect of the advantages of his great 


change: the liſe 2 and the gain of 


* 
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death, are known and apprehended: together: 

Hur to me to live is Chriſt, and to die is gain, 
Phil. i. 21. He that hath lived unto the Lord 
knows full well, Thar when his earthly houſe of 
Ibis tabernacle ſhall he diſſolued, he hath à build- 
in of God, an houſe not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens, 2 Cor. v. 1. He aſſuredly 


knows.from the prelibation of eternal life, 


which he hath had in this world, that then 
all tears ſhall be wiped away from his eyes, 
and he ſhall never know one evil more, and 
that he ſhall be put into immediate poſ- | 
ſeſſion of all thoſe good things, that he either 
pPrayed, or hoped for in this life, into a per- 

fect ſtate of bliſs, infinite, at leaſt,” for the du- 
ration: And therefore upon this account, 
ul: be very little cauſe of lamentation. 


= Aude Wholoever-be.is that mourns merely -- 


upon the account of the party deceaſed, he 
doth neceſſarily redargue himſelf of unbelief, - 
and plainly ſhew, that there is an hefeation 1 
in his mind, concerning one of theſe two 
things; whether heaven be ſuch a place as 
hath been deſeribed unto us in the book of 
God, or whether his friend be affuredly gone to 
_ hat place. So that funeral mournings are, as 
divines ſay of funeral ſermons, more in reſpect 
of the living than of the dead. To go unla- 
mented is no miſery to the dead; but a ſhame to 
the living. There doth indeed lie a duty up- 


on all that geo: left: behind, to bewail their 
3 own. 
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url them all. 
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own i loſs of their godly friend; . affee- 


tion, and the fleſhly part of man ought ſome - 
thing to be indulged in this reſpect; but w_ 


loſs of a great and a long. example of piety, 


whoſe preſence hath been a continued bleſſing, 
both to perſons and places; ought moſt ſe- 


rioufly and ſadly to affect the inward man; and 


therefore they are ſharply reproved by the pro- 
phet, who, are negligent in this duty; The 
righteous periſberb, and no man laytth it to heart ; 
the merciful men. are taken away, none conſider- 
ing, &c. Iſa. Ivii. 1. And it is to be obſery- 
ed, that the ſaints of God, though never ſo 
old, and brought never ſo low, through the 
miſeries attending them; when, they changed 
this life for a, better, were ſtill buried with 
great lamentation, Gen. 1. 1 Sam. xxv. . 


: Num. * * 29. | Deut, xxxiv. 3. Abel mixraim 
was a place never to be forgot, either by the 


Egyptians, or the Canaanites; and not Facoh 
only, but Maſes, and Aaron, and Samuel were 
buried by the aſſembly of the people of Iſrael, | 
and yery great F PONY POE were made 
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Or « ever. the Par Lord be: let er the golden 
- bowl $e.-broken, or the pitther be broken at the 
_ Fountain, or the wheel broken at the gn. 


1 Hos far the king hath been creating of 
1 Al thoſe ſymptoms that accompany a 
man all along his decrepit ſtate, which may 
appear upon him While yet he may have 


Tome ſpace given him to remain in the land 


of the living: Theſe that follow in this verſe 
are fuch that immediately forerùn his diffolu- 
tion ; "which when they once appear, there re- 

train” nothing, but a preſent preparation for 


his funeral. And they may ſerve as indica- 


tions, not only in this weak and ſpent condi- 
tion of age; but in whatſoever other condi- 
In of man's life, by the violence of a diſeaſe, 


they are jointly found; they give a moſt 


Lertain prognoſtick of approaching death; In 
the explication whereof there is very much 
variety of opinions; To that it would be ex- 
ceeding tedious and troubleſome to follow 
them all ; but I ſhall ſpare all that pains, and 


take notice of none of them, but what I judge 
to be neareſt the intention of the wiſe man, 


foraſmuch as moſt of the other, carry their 
Tefutations in their fages : and if I may be 


. to find out any thing of truth con- 
tained in _; that alſo will bear its own evi- 


de nce 


oF OLD AGE. r5gi 
roy dence along with it, and may ferve for evie=" ; 
01 tion of whatſoever is thereunto. 
1777 Foraſmuch as rectum eſt index fat, & obliqui. 
en i Death; which is the fruit of old age, and the 
the unavoidable receptacle of all living, is de- 
85 ſcribed to be juſt at the deor, by thoſe fymp-' 
toms that belong to the inſtruments, either of 
the animal faculty, or of the vital; (as for thoſe 
that belong unto the natural, they have very 
little or no certainty in this caſe.) Thoſe that 
belong to the animal, have reference unto the 
brain, and the parts ariſmg from it; either as 
they are without the cranmm, or 
ever the filver cord be loſad; or elſe as they are 
contained within the cranium, the golden bot 
be broken.” Thoſe ſymptoms that belong to the 
vital faculty have reference unto the heart, 
and the parts arifing from it; as they ſerve 
either for importation of the blood and _—_ 
the pitcher broken at the fountain; or for expor- 
tation of the ſame, the wheel n [4 ar 1 
Fenn Now of all thoſe in their order.” 


oy ever the  fulver cord Ne byjed. 4 _ 


Tue Ed thing that we muſt here make en- 
quiry into, is what we are to underſtand by 
the cord; and we muſt be ſure here alſo, 
"all other parts of the deſcription, to 
within compals of the allegory, ; and find 6 

thoſe parts of a man that are hereby 
ſented. For he it is, that hath hitherto 2 


WE 
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deſeribed unto us, as an old houſe greatly decay- 
ed. and ruinated, but yet ſtanding, by all the 
foregoing ſymptoms; but now as an houſe 
falling down, which muſt no longer remain, 
by this ſymptom, and thoſe. three which im- 
mediately follow in this verſe. And therefore 
theſe may very well be called, quatuor mortis 
concomitantia * ;, the, four e en * 
ing man. A445 
The ſeripture 8 e SK, the 825 
of 4 man, Hol. xi. 4+; which although they are 
there to be taken in a moral ſenſe, and ſo ex- 
centrical to what we are now about, yet they 
are a metaphor taken from the natural cords 
of. a man, and may give ſome light thereunto: 
for as love in all bodies politick (and conſe- 
quently myſtical) doth both draw and unite; 
ſo.in all bodies natural, the ſelf-ſame offices 
de performed by thoſe parts of which we are 
about to. ſpeak. ; for we muſt. know, that all 
the Fea. PO, of man are la 2 and 


3 


by rr art; the ſoul of man doth not by 
A bare jubes cauſe the repreſentation of out- 
5 ward, objects, or the variation of the poſi- 
tion of the ſeveral limbs, without the help of 
© inftfuments ; ; but by the apt frame of the 
ty hole body, i and the pliableneſs of the ſeve- 
ral WY * and” che > convenient In of all 
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to the nerves; others, to the Mee tunicle 
of the nerves and marrow, which they have 


proper to themſelves, for their on ſtrength; 
beſide the other two which they receive from 
the brain. All theſe have offered exceeding 


well, and without doubt have hit the truth, 
and being put together may ſeem to make the 


whole of what is here intended, which is the 
whole inſtrument of ſenſe and motion, after 
it hath proceeded out of the ſcull, and as it is 
diſtributed throughout the body; with all its 


coats and tunicles, with all its diviſions and ſe⸗ 


parations. I mean, not only the ſpinal mar- 
row is here to be underſtood, (as principally | 
it ought to be) but all the nerves” ariſing 


thencefrom, : (both thoſe ſeven pair, be they 
more more or leſs, that proceed- from it, be- 
fore it hath | attained any of the ſpines; and 


thoſe thirty pair, that proceed from the 
_ ſeveral vertebr@ 15 the neck, the back, the 


| loins, 


ends; we perceive outward objects, and move 
ourſelves at pleaſure, ſo as that an artificial 
man, could there be in it the ſame organs, 
and the ſame diſpoſition of them all, together 
with an active power to put them in executi- 
on would have a like ſenſe and motion with: 
ourſelyves. The Chaldee paraphraſe doth in- 
terpret this cord to the Aula linguæ, the ſtring 
of the tongue; others interpret it to the ſpina- 
lis medulla, the marrow of the back; others, 
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loins, and the #5 ſarrum) and alſo the filaments, ? 
and fibres, and tendons, that proceed from all 
thoſe nerves. The nerves and fibres muſt in 
no wiſe be here left out, foraſmuch as they 
do more apparently both unite and draw, than 
any other of the parts whatſoever. 7 ſaith, 
thou haft fenred me with bones and with fintws, 
Job x. 11. I compare theſe fences of a man, to 
thoſe of an hedge ;. where the bones anſwer 
to the ſtakes in the hedge, making the ſub- 
ſtantial trunk of the body, unto which all the 
| other parts are to be faſtened : and the:ſinews: 
or nerves to the binders of the hedge ; which 
faſten and, unite all the others parts to that 
trunk: and as for motion or drawing, it is 
well known that there is none in all the body 
rf , (whether voluntary or natural). but 
by the influence of the animal ſpirits upon the 
nerves and fibres, and their contraction there - 
upon, in thoſe ſeyeral parts, into which they 
are inſerted. , Now, althe' all the ſeveral and 
innumerable. filaments are to be accounted 
bereunto, yet, they are moſt aptly expreſſed 
in the ſingular number, by funiculus argenteus, 
the filver cord, becauſe they are but the con- 
tinuation of the ſame thing: The fibres being 
nothing elſe but the nerves. divided and diſ- 
penſed, and the neryes nothing elſe but the 
marrew in like manner ſeparated, as ſo many 
arms and be re dar 
808 0 5 122 wh 2 2 
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kits, and all this is an apt reſemblance to a 
cord; to which” alſo they are not unlike in 


diſſtant they are from their original, by fo 


 fmailer n Hotter; eie cute af the; 1 . 


ſhining, reſplendent beauty, bright as ſilver; 


An ancient and an admirable anatomiſt “, up- 


all one in their original, the brain ; they are all 
one in their continuation for a long time, in 
the ſpine ; they are all one in their colour, 
white ; they are all one in their form, long 
and round; they are all one in their coats, 
having each the ſame three tunicles; they are 
all one in their uſe, to convey the animal ſpi-— 


their "Giviſion,” for then they ate but as ſo 
many wreaths, or wattles of the ſame cord; 
and that which is moſt obſervable to our pre- 

ſent purpoſe, is, that by how much the more 


much the thinner and finer, the harder and 
more compact do they grow, like the ſeveral 


* 22285 
ue r cord; fit from 66 d- 


Pry for it appears to the eye, of a white, 


and thus it is even when it is taken out of the 
body, after it is dead; but how much more 
admirable and glorious muſt it needs be, while 
it remains in the body yet living, and actuated 
with abundance of moſt refined ſpirits, which 
continually aſcend and deſcend thereupon. 


on conſideration of the great luſtre. and perſpi- 
aan of i KOMPAres it to ene . 
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_ *mour of the eye, and farther affirms, that he 


never 'faw any thing in all his life, more beau- 
0” than thoſe two things. * n 
Secondh, It may be called the Wee d 
from its place in which it is ſeated in the body: 
it is placed very deep, ſecret, and ſecure; Job 
ſaitk, Surely there is à vein for ' the filver, Job 
Xxxviii. 1. that is, there is an intricate, hidden, 


and myſterious cavity in the earth, in Which 


this lunar mineral doth more ſecurely paſs 
its branches; juſt thus the cord of our body, 
as ſoon as ever it hath left its original, it is 
paſſed into the moſt inward and ſecret eavity 
of the ſpine, which by reaſon of that admi- 
ration and reverence the ancierits had for it, 


4s Z they called, '#pev ohe:yia;, the holy pipe; and 


it is conveyed all along with wonderful ar- 
© tifice, both for ſecreſy'and ſecurity, which is 


continued to the moſt minute filaments; for 
throughout the whole body, it lieth lower, 


and deeper, and ſafer; than the veins, or ar- 


teries, or any en e n e in * 


„ nnn $1.95 
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cord, becauſe of its excellency : For as filver 


above all other minerals whatſoever (ſave'only 


that moſt abſolute and perfect one of gold) is, 
and dught to be moſt valued and eſteemed; 
fo is, and ought, this part we are now ſpeak- 

ing o next unto 1 Ar; abſolute and per- 

VV fect 
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fect pink, the brain, which in the very next 
following ſymptom is aſſimilated unto gold. 
The ingenious chymiſts take pleaſure. to len 
the ſeveral metals they find in the bowels of 


earth, to the heavenly luminaries, who after 


they have compared the moſt perfect, aptly to 
the ſun; they in the next place, liken this of 
ſilyer as aptly to the moon, and therefore de- | 
cipher it alſo. by the ſelf. ſame character ; ſhew-, 
ing us hereby, that as the moon in heaven 
is far more glorious and excellent, than all, | 
other | celeſtial bodies whatſoever, (the fun. 
alone excepted) ſo filyer in the earth, above, 
all terreſtrial bodies whatſoever (gold alone f 
excepted) hath the ſame IE Sn IL 
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Tuns minores. . 88 i 


a this deaky hath the inal marrow 


with all its branches above all other parts of 
the body, except the brain; it hath been in 


ſuch eſteem among philoſophers *, that the 
beſt of them hath acknowledged it the founda- 

tion of life; and the great maſter of phyficians' 
hath dignified it with the name of dis, 
thereby clearly intimating, that if vitality be 
not chiefly therein placed, yet the higheſt and 
moſt noble operations thereof are performed 
ee Au TR a exact n K 
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is between the nerves and ſilver, that they do 
by a mutual and reciprocal metaphor, ſuita- 
bly expreſs « one e in the two ſeyeral 
Worids. N 

For as the nerves or . are here ſaid to 
te the filver of the microcoſm, or little world ; 
ſd is ſilver as aptly ſaid to be the ſinews of the 
-macrocoſm, or greater world. There being 
nothing in the whole world that is vigorouſly 
carried on among men, but by the help there- 
of: filver is the ſinews of war and of peace, 
of merchandize and of tillage ; nay, Fmay far- 
ther add, of learning, and of virtue too. 


„ 


Nui enim virtutem en Ka 
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Now, as all the bins of the greater world 
ſoon come to nought, if the influences of the 
ſinews thereof be intercepted; ſo do all thoſe 
of the leſſer world, if the ſilver thereof periſh 
ani! decay; and therefore: the looſening of the 
ſilver cord is here given as an undoubted fign 
of inſtant diſſolution. For, as it was ſaid of 
the tabernacle, That it was- ſboiled, and near its 


utter ruin, when tht cords thereof twere Bralen, 


Jer. x. 20. Iſa. xxxiii. 20. ſo may it alſo be 
aid of this earthly tabernacle of our bodies, 
when we ſhall, be unſtrung, and the cords of 
aur bodies broken aſunder; we muſt then ex- 
Se ſuddenly to be diſſolved : 1 he word here 
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is variouſly tranſlated, rumpatur, elngetur, 


contrabatur, revertatur, difſotvatur ; which va- 


riety may give very great light unto the ſeveral 


cauſes of the ſymptom here intended; but be- 
cauſe ſuch a narrow ſcrutiny may make a di- 


greſſion from what is here intended, I ſhall for 


the preſent paſs it by, and only take notice 
of the · ſymptom itſelf which is here aimed at; 


and, that the Latin word diſſolvatur, and the 
Engliſh looſened,” do directly point at, namely, 
the ſolution of the nerves or marrow, called 


in "Zatin (from the Greeks and their radix Ado, 


| ſolvo) paraly/is, and in Engliſs the palſy : Some- 


times this ſolution happeneth only to one part 
of the ſilver eord, which cauſeth paraly/is pur 


?icularis, and then the enlivening influence of 


the animal ſpirits is hindered only from thoſe 
parts of the body, to which that doth imme 
diately tend; and ſo thoſe parts become wholly 
deprived both of ſenſe and motion; death hath 
already taken poſſeſſion of a leg, or an arm, 


or the half of that man, that is ſo far paraly- 


tick, hardly or never more to be diſpoſſeſſed; 
and therefore in our language it is well tiled 
the dead palfy. Sometimes it happeneth to the 
head of the ſpinal marrow, and ſo-hindereth 
the influence of the ſpirits upon the Whole 


ſilyver cord, and conſequently takes away all 


ſenſe and motion from all the ſubjected parts; 
and this cauſeth paralyſis uni tor alis, which at all 
times and upon all occaſions, — pro- 


unis? PAT. 
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bable prognoſtick; but in the decrepit age of 


| man, a moſt certain and infallible N "98 im- 
[mediate death. % Gooy 0192 Vir Boots 
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5 The fymptom laſt treated of, had Wine 
to the rivulets of animality ; this we are now 


* 


| ſpeaking. of relates to the fountain + For we 
muſt know that the ſoul of man, the queen | 
regent of all his operations, makes the head 


the royal palace of her reſidence, from whence 


the gives forth all her. precepts, edicts, and 


commands, for the regulating and actuating 


all the ſubjected. parts of the body. Now the 


parts of the head are of two ſorts, either the con · 


training, or the contained parts thereof: The laſt 

\— _.._ofthele, namely the encompaſſed, or contained 
parts, arethecerebrum, the cerebellum, and the me- 
, With all thoſe ſeyeral ſmaller parts, which 


curious obſervers have found out to belong 


to any of them; which I ſhall not ſo much as 
mention becauſe they are not ſo directly pointed 


at in this place. And I. do here, as I have 


| done all along; induſtriouſſy avgid all things, 
eſpecially all terms of art, or ſecond intentions, 
that do not immediately conduce to the un- 


derſtanding of the ſymptom under hand: But 


ve muſt not ſo exclude theſe parts as to judge 


them not all concerned in this expreſſion; for 
upon the breaking of the golden bowl, the 


7 brain: ſe, with, all the Fore Witty 


Sd | | pertaining 
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pertaining thereunto, doth immedi iately ceaſe 
from all its operations: And if we ſhall take the 
original word in its plain fignification, and as 
it is often uſed in ſcripture too, Cant. iv. 12. 
Judg. i. 15. for fons, or ſcaturigo, a fountain, 

or ſpring; it would ſeem moſt properly and 
G to intend this moſt noble part, the 
firſt ſpring of animality, the W fountain. 
of all ſenſe and motion 
But becauſe I find e 
lated, and that upon very good grounds, by 
all that have undertaken that charge, I ſhall in 
no wiſe: diſſent from them ; for indeed the 
myſtical and metaphorical ſenſe of words ought 
ſtill, to be preferred all along the allegory: 
And I would not by any means break a firm, 
well ſet, and a laſting hedge, if there be any 
the leaſt reaſon for the ſtanding of it. The 
root from which this word is derived is 13. 
volvit, circumvolvit, complicavit, circumduxit :- 
Sometimes it is tranſlated to rowl; or torowl to- 
gether; ſometimes to rowi away, or to row back; 
ſometimes to rowl over, wrap up, or encom- 
paſs: ſo that the word in the text is ſometimes 
5 tranſlated lecythus, a pot, or bowl, Zach. iv. 


7 , , ⁊ͤ ß ag a OS 


* 2, 3. to hold any liquid ſubſtance in; ſome-. 
- times lenticula, a chriſmatory, or cruet, or 
it veſſel to contain oil; ſometimes arbis, a ſphæri· 
e cal body encompaſling others, 1 Kings vii. 7, 41. 
IF The vulgar Latin removes the metaphor once 


. and e it home toits . 3 tle 
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aurea, the golden headband ;: far vitta ſigniſieth 


a veil, a coif, a garland, or whatſoever elſe 
may circle. or encompaſs the head: the LXX. 


hath it av, the repoſitory of the brains; 
by all theſe we underſtand, that interpreters do. 
; 2 ore, with full conſent, render the word to 
the involving, e enen 
containing parts. 

Which alſo are of two: Mien; eier che exter- 
| nalcontaining parts of the head; or the internal: 
the external ( beſide thoſe common veſtments 
that appertain to other parts of the > body alſo, as 
the cuticula, cutis, &e. which cannot be here 
underſtood) are only two, the pericranium, 
and the cranium itſelf; now although theſe 
are not chiefly intended in this place, yet 


ſurely they will put in for a ſhare of this elogie; 


foraſmuch as theſe do environ, defend, and 

ſuſpend all the inward parts; and do conſe- 
_ quently exceedingly conduce towards all ani- 
mal operations. And the Cha/dee paraphraſe 


doth directly interpret this word hereunto, 


when it faith, et ne ſit confraltus vertex capt- 


tis tui; the crown of thy head be not bro- 


ken: beſide the Hebrew word for the ſcull ( as 
ĩt is uſed in that place with many others, where 
it is faid, when they went to bury her, they 
found no more of her than the full,” and the 
feet, and the palms of her hands, 4 Kings i ix. 


30. Jud. Ix. 53.) is very near a- kin to the 


word dere in tte text; they e boch together 
in 


* 


8 
; 
f 
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in a belly, and are derived from the fame Rock. 
And that famous word which is a medly of the 


oriental languages, being, partly Syriac, partly = 
Cbaldee, and partly _ Hebrew, is alſo nearly re- 


lated hereunto; I mean the word Golgotha, 


that is to ſay e n * Xxvil. 72 


33. 

The intaryal containing parts a are e alfa two, 
thoſe two , membranes, namely a thicker. and 
an harder; a thinner and a finer, that do yet 
more immediately encompaſs the brain, which 
to the Grecians are known by the name of 


Geuviyſes, to the Latins by the name of matres, ; 


which. title they took from the Arabigns, inti- 
mating thereby unto us, not only that they 


do give a being to all the other membranes of 


the body, as unto their own natural off ſpring, 
but chiefly, and that which is moſt to our 
preſent purpoſe, that they do maternd curd cc. 
rebro proſpicere *, with a motherly care and 


tenderneſs over-ſee and over-rule all the actions 


of the brain: but yet more particularly, the 


moſt inward of theſe two, that doth by im- 


mediate contact encircle the very ſubſtance of 
the brain, doth ſeem to me to be x27" to mv, 
by way of eminence, the golden bowl here in- 
tended, This is that part which deeply in- 
ſinuates itfelf into all the anfractuous paſlages 
of the brain; and, being firmly annexed . 


®. Spigeliug. © 
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| thereunto, keeps every part thereof in its 
| uu” place, and due texture; ſo that what- F 


ſoever is performed within the whole compaſs 
of the brain, whether the making of the ani- 


mal ſpirits, their exerciſe: therein, or their di- 


ſtribution thencefrom, is done principally by 


the help of this membrane: Therefore the 


ancients, from that reverence they had for it, 


have juſtly honoured it with the name of pia 


mater. And if we do but thoroughly conſider 


che innumerable branches of the veins, but 


eſpecially of the arteries that are hereinto in- 


ſerted, and their ſeveral wonderful inter- 
Thaſings, and intermixtures, and inſertions, not 

\ _ _ - only one into another, but even among them- 
ſelves (which is not found in any otherpart of 
the body) we ſhall ſurely be induced to believe, 
that the greateſt depuration and defæcation, 


and conſequently the higheſt exaltation of the 


blood and vital ſpirits is performed herein. 
And though it pleaſeth the moſt worthy, and 
moſt learned author of the anatomy of the 


brain, to sive the honour of making the ani- 
mal ſpirits, to the ſubſlantia corticalis cerebri; 


yet if you well weigh the doctrine there deli- 
vered, you will find it clearly evinced, that 
the greater work is done before; and that the 


ſubſtantia cortitalis doth but midwife that into 


ö the world, which the pia mater eee in * 
own bowels. 


Portio 
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Poe hs ſubtilior (nempe talis 1 in 
vis hujus membrane) hic (nempe in ſubſtantia 
corticali) ruds donata, in ſpiritus animals facit. 


Now whether the purification and ſpiritualiza- 


tion, or the manumiſſion or liberation, be 
the moſt noble work, I think ĩt no hard mat- 
ter to determine. xk 
It is called the golden bout: for the Seil, lune | 
reaſons for which the other was called the filyer 
cord. Firſt, in reſpect of the colour, not only 
becauſe that moſt precious and deep coloured. 


liquor of life is abundantly contained in the 


veſſels of this membrane, but chiefly becauſe, . 


the membrane itſelf is ſomewhat of a flayous co- 
lour, and tends more towards that of gold, 
than any other part whatſoever. Again, as 


there is @ place for. gold where they ful ir, ſo there 


is an hidden, ſecret, and well defended place, 


where this precious part hath its natural reſi- 


dence ; much induſtry. muſt be uſed for the 


finding out, and yet much more for the fol- 
lowing of it, and tracing it, into all thoſe ſecret * 
caverns, into which it doth moſt myſteriouſly 


diffuſe its branches; but chiefly it is ſo called 


from its excellency, and its univerſal uſe. Ihe 


inſtrument that doth depurate the beſt of blood, l 


and defæcate and exalt the vital ſpirits, and ſo | 
prepare them for animality, can be likened in : 
this lower world, to nothing, but that moſt 


abſolute, and perfect, that beſt concocted and 


moſt exalted mineral of gold. When the Lord 
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God had made the whole creation, he in the 
laſt place makes him, for whom all the reſt 
wete made; And he took man and put him in the 


garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it This 


place, of all the earth, was the meeteſt recep- 


tacle for ſo noble an inhabitant, for it had in it 


4 river, which was divided into Four heads, the 
nume of the firſt is Hiſan, whith encompaſſith the 


whble land of Havilah, where there is gold, Gen. 


i. To, 11 ; and all the other are there reckoned 


up by their names: When the Lord God had 
made this noble inhabitant of the duſt of the 


earth, he in like manner in the laſt place breathed 


into him that more noble part of him, for which 


all the reſt were made; and the ſoul of man, 
which is to rule and guide him, hath he placed 


in this moſt convenient ſeat, which is watered 


by 2 fiver, that is parted, and becomes four 


heads, which are all known by name, where alſo 
there ls gold. Arteriarum quadriga ad yuatuor di- 
| finctas ru fia, plagas cuehitur *; ; the two 

- carotidal, and the two vertebral arteries are this 


golden quaternion, whoſe ſtreams make glad 


_ - that city, wherein the breath of God hath its 


principal abode. There is yet another thing, 


wherein this part we are now treating of, and 


gold, have a very great reſemblance ; and that 


is in the ductility of them both: Gold of all 


metals is the moſt ductile, arid may be drawn 


out at the greateſt length; this only makes 


good 
. Dr. E 2 Anatom. Cereb1, Cap. 10. 
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4 good chat maxim in philoſophy: Quantitati- 

t dum eft diviſibile in ſemper diviſtbilia ;, no man 

e can draw gold ſo thin, but a better artiſt, can - 

$ yet make it thinner ; it.is the nature of this ſolar 
4 mineral to be endleſs in purity : how pure fine ? 
t BB the pia mater cerebri is, none can expreſs, and 

7 none but the diligent obſerver of it, (who hath 

Je often endeavoured its ſeparation from the parts 

. to which it is annexed) can poſſibly underſtand. 

d This, as ſo much leai-gold, drawn out to a 
d very great thintiels, doth ſecurely, tenderly, 
1 and univerſally wrap up all thoſe little hills and” 

d valleys, thoſe convex, or concavous parts, that 

h are within the compals. of its own circumfe- 

n, rence. | 

d This golden bowl, fo Jong as man remains 

ed in his ſtrength, is Friy knit unto itlelf in in all 

ur its parts, but in the extremity of extream old 

fo age, when he is juſt giving up the ghoſt, it can 

1. no longer continue its continuity; but, by rea- 

vo ſon either of its natural drineſs, ſhriveling into 

nis itlelf, or preternatural moiſture, imbibing ex- 

ad crementitious humours till it is over-full, it 

its often Inaps aſunder, and ſo recurs into HAY, 2s 

8 the word properly fignifieth ;. from whence * 

nd brain muſt neceſſarily ſubſide, and all the parts 

lat ſerving in any wiſe to animality muſt be ſud- 

all denly and irrecoverably ſmitten, , and ceaſe from F 
wn their ſeveral uſes; and moreover, immediate! 7 
kes Hereupon followeth a change of the whole coun- 

od 5 tenance, the noſe a appears very ſharp, the eyes 


3 _ "fink 
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{ink into the head, the temples are pinched i in, | 

the ears become cold and contracted, and the 
fibres thereof inverted, - the ſkin about the fore- 
head hard, intenſe, and dry, and the colour of 

the whole face livid and black, and in all things 

perfectly repreſenting, that u/timum vale, known | 

among phyſicians by the name of facies hippo- 
cratica, and ſo conſequently the man doth im- 
mediately die apoplectical; according to that of 
J, Thou changeft his countenance, (and what 
followeth immediately thereupon, Thou ſend- 
et him away. So that the ſymptom Hereby in- 
tended, is, Repentina omnium operationum cere- 
bri; ' motus, viz. ſenſus, & aliarum unc fionum 
animdlium, tam printipalium, quam minus prin- 
cipalium abolitio cum facie hippocratica. . 

It cannot but here upon this occafion be re- 
membred, that an apoplexy was mentioned be- 
fore, in the explication of the ſecond verſe, 

and that as a diſeaſe of old age, which might 
ſurprige a man, and yet not immediately kill 
him, and of which there might poſſibly be a 

removal, at leaſt ſor a ſeaſon, that there might 
ſome ſpace be given him to recover à little 
ſtrength, before he go hence and be no more 
ſeen; how therefore comes it to paſs, that it is 
here accounted as one of the e harbin- 
gh Of death F- | 
For anſwer hereunto, we gy et that 
an apoplexy falls under a double confideration ; 


Gone as it is a dileag, or as it 18 a ſymptom: 


= ob 4 


5 In the firſt conſideration, it is morbus conforma 


tions reſpectu meatuum ; when by reaſon of ſome 


preternatural matter, in, or about the veſſels, 


there becomes an obſtruction, conſtipation, or 


compreſſion of them, ſo that either the vital 


ſpirits cannot be received, or the animal fpirits 


cannot be exerciſed or diſtributed as they ought 
to be, This matter may ſometimes poſlibly be 
diſcuſſed, or carried off fora ſeaſon, or change 
its ſeat, and ſo the apoplexy degenerate into the 
palſy; however it is not an infallible ſign of in- 
ſtant departure, and under this conſideration it 
was handled in the ſecond verſe. But in the ſe- 


cond confideration it is ſpmptoma morbi, nempe- 


ſolute unitatis ; when by reaſon of the breaking 
of the golden bowl, and ſhrinking up into itſelf, 


there immediately follows a coaleſcence of alt. 


the veſſels thereof, and a ſubſidence of the brain 


iſelf, and conſequently, a total abolition of all 


the actions of the animal faculty, from whence 


| there is not ſo much as the leaſt hopes of reco- 
very; and under this conſideration it is handled. 
in this place. Or it may be, the diſtinction of 


the learned Nymmanus*, may be more fatisfac- 
top de ſome in anſwer to this objection. 


Apoplexia eſt vel vera vel notha. A true apo- | 


Sleep] is when the meatus and open paſſages of the 


brain are ſhut up and obſtructed, and ſo the 


communication of the ſpirits is intercepted, the 


u of the brain, and of all the parts ap- 
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pertaining thereunto, remaining otherwiſe" in 
good plight, as they ought to be, in their due 
place, with their wonted firmneſs of compoſi- 3 


tion: And this is like unto an houſe, whoſe 
entry or common paſſages are wholly filled up 
with rubbiſh, fo that it becomes altogether uſe- 
leſs, and this is the diſeaſe of old age before- 
mentioned. But a ba//ard apoplexy is afar more 


15 dreadful thing, when the tone of the brain, and 
of ll the parts within the compaſs of the bia 


mater, is wholly relaxed and deſtroyed, and by 
conſequence only thereupon all animal functi- 
ons do in a moment ceaſe, in the manner of the 


true apoplexy, but yet with far more terrible and 


amazing ſymptoms, the pulſe and reſpiration 
alſo being wholly taken away, and the counte- 
nance changed to that ghaſtly aſpect before men- 
tioned; Which is an infallible ſign of the duſt 


immediately returning to the earth as it was, 


without any the leaſt ſtop in its courſe; A 
d εν-ia icο, u aduvgro*, And this is 
like that houſe wherein the Philiſtines were 
gathered together to fee. Samſon make ſport, 


' which came tumbling down, when the two 
foundation pillars thereof were violently torn. 


from their place; Li collap/a ruit domus, ſulducta 
columnis; and this is the certain ſymptom of 


death, treated on in this verſe. And thus much 


ſhall ſuffice to have ſpoken for the explication 


of thole i of death, that belong to the 
in- 


Ny 


8 __ ; Ache 60. 
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| ien of the animal faculty; thoſe two 


eee belong to the vi -I. 
0 the pitcher be broker at the Bunt. 35 


4 or the right underſtanding of this ſentence, - 
and that which follows, which doth depend 
hereon, both of them belonging to the vital fa> 
culty, I muſt crave leave to premiſe ſomething 
concerning the life of man, wherein it conſiſts; 
and hat thoſe parts are, that do principally 
conduce to the production and preſervation of 
it; for otherwiſe it is impoſſible to underſtand 


theſe ſymptoms. For as the prophecies of 
Daniel and moſt others of the latter times, are 


cloſed up and ſealed till the time of the end, Dan. 
xii. 9, when their known accompliſhments ſhall 
demonſtrate the truths contained in them: Juſt 
thus hath it happened to the great myſterious 
truths contained in theſe two laſt expreflions ; 
foraſmuch as the frame, action, and uſe of the 
heart, together with the true motion of the 
blood in man's body, hath lain hid from the 


time of Solomon throughout all generations, un- 


to this laſt wherein we now live; the words of 
this allegory that contain the ſum of that doc- - 
trine, have all this while been an undiſcover- 
able myſtery, a5 4 book ſealed. up, that nong 
could read or under land. And as all thoſe who 
haye endeavoured to reveal the revelations, 
that muſt remain unrevealed till the appointed 
ting * their revelation, have by all their in. 
Ka e duſiry | 
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duſtry only declared their own weakneſs and i in 
ſufficiency for ſuch a work; and deſcribing- at 
the beſt rate they.could the myſtery. of Baby- 
lon, by their darkneſs and confuſion, have 
only evinced that they themſelves were a part 
thereof; even ſo all thoſe that have undertaken 
the explication of what we are now about, be- 
fore the doctrine of circulation was received 
ameng men, and gave light to the world, have, 
with their utmoſt endeavours, only declared 
their own inability, and have left theſe two enig- 
matical ſymptoms far more intricate than they 
found them; and of all thoſe ancient commen- 

_ tatorsand criticks that I have ſeen upon the place 
(which has not been a few) I never had the leaſt 
content in any, but one; and that is he, who, 
after he had ſet down the four ſymptoms in 
this laſt verſe, ſubjoins as his comment theſe 
words, Bec quatuor ego non intelligo. Moſt 


15 ingenuous Caftalio! had all interpreters been 


_ fo plain and honeſt, I perſuade myſelf we had 
had leſſer volumes, and yet far better under- 
ſtanding of the ſenſe of ſcripture, than now 


_ Wwe ' Hons 
Now, in order to the end oropeled, we 


muſt know in the firſt place, that which the 
the ſcripture doth far above all other writings 
moft clearly declare, and that is, that the life 
of a man conſiſts in his blood. For it is the liſe 

all fleſh, the blood M it is for the life theresf; 
ane {ra 1 th unto oy children of Ifrael, ye 
| | 1 2 
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1 eat the blood of no manner of Reb, far the 
life of all fleſh is in the blood thereof, Lev. xvii. 
13, 14. And this moſt noble liquor of life 
hath a primary ſeat or fountain, where it is 
principally made, and from whence it is diſ- 
penſed throughout the whole body; and this is 
none other than the heart; for aut of it are 
the iſſues of life, Prov. iv. 2g. is a truth not 


only moral and ſpiritual, but natural alſo. 
This part continually iſſueth forth abundance 


of blood, wherein is the life, to all the parts 
that are to be quickened thereby. Hence 
thoſe medicines that are of a quickening and 
enlivening virtue, are not unfitly called car- 
dials, becauſe they help the heart in its work, 
and do that by art, unto which the heart is 
by nature appointed: And ſurely between 
them there is a very great reſemblance, which 
makes the wiſe man ſay, 4 merry heart dath 
good like a" medicine, Prov. xvii. 22. This 
wonderful part of man hath abundance of 
the wiſdom of the creator ſhewed in its for- 
mation, in ſo much that none is able fully to 
comprehend it, for 1g 18 exceeding We Pal. 
i. Gf” 

And that which is id of the king 8 wo: 
though in another ſenſe, may as truly be ſaid 
of man's heart in general, The heart of man is 
#nfearchable, Prov. xxv. 3. Yet thus much 
cannot but be obſerved by all thoſe that take 


E in ſearching out this great work of 
K 5 _ God, 
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ap that it is the fountain of life, the firſt 


living, and the laſt dying part of man, and 
that it doth communicate of its life and vi- 


gour to all the other parts of the body, tho” 


at the extremeſt diſtance ; which live or die, 
according as the beams and influences/of this 
glorious ſun of the body are communicated 
unto, or intercepted from them. It is faid of 
Mabal, his heart died within him, and inme- 
diately he became as a flone, 1 Sam. xxv. 37. if 


the heart give not forth its vivifying virtue, 


the fleſh doth immediately fail ; and there is no 
fear of the latter, if there be a continuatio 


of the former, for o ſound heart in the life of 
the fleſh, Prov. xiv. 13. My fir give me thy 


heart, ; faith Solomon, Prov. xxiit. 26. intima- 


ting that that was virtually a gift of the 


whole. The ſovereignty and principality of 


the heart, above all the other members of the 


body, might be abundantly confirmed from 


- ſcripture, but what hath been ſaid may ſuf - 
fice: Yet there is one place relating more 


1 


particularly to the action and uſe of che heart, 


that I would eſpecially note; and that is in 


our Engliſ books, My heart is inditing @ good 


matter, Pſal. xlv. 1. But here, as in many 


other places the tranſlation comes very ſhort 
of the original, and ſo the whole firength of 
the metaphor is loſt, K, the word is not 


| elſewhere ufed in the bible, and therefore in 


"this & onde 0d to be YES: it hath two ʃ1 
_ 
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fignifications, which joined together, make * 
the whole work of the heart. N 

The firſt i is fervere, ebullire, præparare e 3 
the other i is cum impetu protrudere, longe eruttare 
foe pulſare ; ; the heart gives heat, and motion, 
and life, unto that which is to be our nouriſh- - 
ment; and after that it doth with a certain 
force and vehemency caſt it forth, and pulſe 
it to all, even the extremeſt parts, that are 
thereby to be enlivened. And this in the let- 
ter not having been underſtood by interpre- 
ters, makes them come far ſhort alſo in the 
myſtery ; which is, that the doctrine of the 
kingdom of Chriſt (for that is the good thing 
that his heart is here inditing) having not as 
yet had its full meaſure of ſtrength and life in 
the world, and that which it formerly had, 

by reaſon of the revolution of time, and circy- 
lation of ages, being much weakened and en- 
feebled, is now again in David's heart, by the 
ſpirit of the living God, impregnated with 
new vigour, and thence- from with great ear- 
neſtneſs pulſed forth to the generations to come, 
even to the end, to ſuſtain and ſupport them, 
and to quicken them all to their duty, and to 
a longing expectation of the glorious kingdom 
of their Lord. But to return to the heart 
with the blood: We muſt farther know for the 
explication of theſe ſymptoms, that there are 
within the body of the heart, two firmly di- 
ſtinct cavities, a right and a left, — * 
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ed ventricles: from which there ariſe, and 
unto which there are annexed, certain peculiar 
veſſels conducing to the ends hereafter ſpeci. 
fied. Out of the right ventricle of the heart, 
proceeds the great vein called vᷣena cava, which 
ſends forth branches throughout the whole 
body, and hath at its entrance into the heart, 
certain portals, from their form called va/- 
_oulz tricuſdides; and alſo that artery, an- 
ciently called dena arterioſa; inſerted into 
the lungs, unto whoſe orginal are annexed 
the portals reſembling the Greet W, gma, and 
and therefore called valvulæ ſigmoideæ. Out 
of the left ventricle proceeds that vein an- 
ciently- called arteria venoſa, inſerted in like 
manner into the lungs; and alfo the great ar- 
il tery, called arteria aorta, which diſpenſeth its 
branches throughout the whole body; both 
= whoſe cavities are defended with the like por- 
nals with the former. It remains only that 
ve ſhew how the blood and life is actuated in 
theſe parts, and how it paſſeth in, and thro' 
them, and in and through the whole habit of 
the body; Which is by way of rotation, or 
| 1 running the round, going out from the foun- 
fan and returning thither again, The fan 
ariſeth, and the ſun geeth down and haſteth to 
" the place where he aroſe; the wind goeth to- 
ward the ſouth, and turneth about unto the north, 
IM 1. whirleth about continually, and the wind re- 
© "Turneth again according to its circuits; all the ri- 
15 vers 
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vers run into the ſea, yet the ſea i is not full; un- 
t the place from whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again, Ecclef. i. 5, 6, 7. Thus it 
pleaſeth the king to expreſs the circulations 
of the greater world; thoſe of the leffer are 
no leſs remarkable. The blood, wherein is 
the life of man, paſſeth about the body con- 
tinually, and returns according to its circuits; 
the ſtreams thereof run into the fountain, 
which is never full; unto the place from hence 
they come, thither they return again; which 
is by the inſtruments before mentioned thus 
performed. The vena cava containing much 
blood in its cavity, near the i of the heart, 
on the right- ſide, doth gently paſs it into the 
right ventricle of the heart, which is dilated in 
its diaſtole, for its reception; and immediately 
thereupon contracting itſelf in its Male (the 
three pointed portals hindering the paſſage 
back again into the cava) it muſt neceſſarilß 
thruſt the blood through the open paſſage of the 
vena arterioſa (where the ſigmoidal portals 
hindering its return) it muſt paſs through the 
ſtrainer of the lungs, and ſo be received into 
the branches of the arteria venoſa, and there- 
by brought into the left ventricle of the 
heart, where again it is with violence pulſed 
forth into the gorta (the portals here as before. 
always hindering its regreſs), by the branches 
of which artery it is carried to all the parts. 
of the body to enliven them; which Work be- 
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ing done, what remains js received into the 
capillaries of the veins in the ſeveral parts, 


whence it paſſeth of its -own accord naturally 


towards its center, from the leſſer into the 
greater branches of the veins, and conſequent- 
ly at laſt into the great trunk of the cova ; 
from whence it is recommitted-into the right 
ventricle of the heart, to be chaſed the foil. 
This is the true docttine of the excellency 


and motion of the blood, and of the uſe of the 


heart, and the parts appertaining thereunto ; 


all which were perfectly known to Golamon, 


as will abundantly appear anon, in the expli- 
cation of the ſymptoms we are now about, 


Vet it pleaſed the Lord that this knowledge 


ſhould, with the poſſeſſor of it, fink into duſt 
and darkneſs; where it lay buried for the 
fpate of 2500 years at the leaſt, till it was re- 
trieved thence - from by the wiſdom and in- 

duſtry of that incomparable, and for ever 


to de renowned Dr. illiam Harvey, the 


greateſt honour of our nation, and of all ſo- 


cCieties of which he was a member; who 
ſtands, and ever will do, with the higheſt. 


note of honour in the calenders both of phy- 
ſicians and philoſophers; and it were but 
juſtice to put him with the fame eminence 
into that of the church, ſince he hath con- 


ttibuted more to the underſtanding of this, 
and many other places 1 chan all 
A 


oo 
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These . ack being throughly weighed, 
q — well underſtood, the two ſymptoms which 


remain to be ſpoken to, do open themſelves 


into the ſame doctrine without any more 
ado. . By the pitcher therefore we muſt un- 
derſtand the true and proper conceptacle of 


che blood, namely, the vains, which through- 


out the whole body ſerve only as a veſſel, 
to contain that noble liquor, and carry it back 


again to the fountain. The original word 


_Jakegnifieth ſometimes more generally anycon- 
taining veſſel, and ſo is taken for the widow's 


barrel in which was the meal, 1 Kings xvii. 14. 
but more eſpecially that which is called a 
pitebar, Gen. xxiv. 16. Judge vii. 1. and. {0 


more frequently it is uſed. This word both the 
only varying the termination as is moſt proper 


to each language, and that in the very ſame 


fignification, Now the proper containing veſ- 
{el for the blood is the veins ; there the blood 
is, a8 I may ſay, at-home, in its own place ; 
while it is in the heart, it is preparing en- 
livening, and enobling ; While it is in the 


lungs, and all the other parenchimous parts 


of the bowels, it is depurating and cleanſing; 
while it is in the arteries, it is by force 


journeying; - white: it is in the poroſtties of 
the fleſhy parts, it is communicating of lite, 


and nouriſhing ; but while it is in the veins, 
it hath no force upon it at all, nor is it do- 
* ing 
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ing any thing of general uſe to the body, only 
| conſulting its own good, and tending in its 
own natural courfe to its proper center; as 
milk is in the breaſts, and marrow in the 
bones, fo is blood in the veins ; and therefore 
theſe are the Piicher here intended.” This 
pitcher alſo hath its ear, which is uſually call- 
ed auricula cordis; which. (notwithſtanding its 
name, is, as if 1 it moſt properly appertained to 
the heart) yet we muſt know doth rather be- 
Tong to the vein, and is indeed a part there- 
of, and not only a part, but the principal and 
primary part thereof, from whence all other 
parts and branches do-arife, as from their ori- 
ginal, and whereunto all the blood of the 
body, by the compreſſive motion of the veins, 
doth naturally tend, as to its ultimate hold, | 
and whence-from it will in no wiſe depart 
. but by force; and therefore this head-fpring 
of the veins, being | dilated by the continual 
afflux of blood, is neceſſitated to eaſe itſelf by 
contraction, and fo conveniently forceth out 
à due proportion of blood into ths Fn 
whereunto it is armexed. —_ & 
Now the fountain can be no other than the 
This ventricle of the heart; for this is yet 
more ſtrictiy the fountain of life, and forge 
of the vital fpirits, and it doth fenſibly live 
before, and die after the other parts, even of 
the heart itſelf ; moreover here it is, that the 
matter of our nouriſhment receiveth its firſt 
+7 | . 


* 
* 
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enlivening; for our food being received from 
the ſtomach and guts into the common 
paſſage of chyle, is thence - from carried di- 
rectly into the fabelavial branch of the vena 
cava, where being mixed with blood, it yet re- 
mains lifeleſs: and heartleſs, till being carried 
along that vein it is at laſt brought into the 
right ventricle of the heart; wherein the heat, 
motion, and ferment, ſet the active prin-- 
ciples thereof at perfect freedom, and ſo in- 
Nantly endow it with plenty both of life and 
ſpirit. Thus richly fraught, doth” the blood 
paſs out of its fountain, and by the' ways be- 
fore deſcribed it is brought to all the parts of 
the body, where parting with much of its la- 
ding for their ſuſtentation, and being refrige- 
rated by the coldneſs of the extremities, and 
the ambient air, it would ſoon be coagulated, , 
and altogether barren, did it not return again 
to the right ventricle of the heart, as unto its- 
fountain, to recover its former perfection. - 
This part, therefore, that doth at the firſt give 
' life to that which enliveneth the whole man, 
and doth, as often as it returns thither, im- 
pregnate it anew. with the ' fame, muſt needs: 
be the fountain here intended. And to 
this the original word gives an extraordinary 5 
clearneſs; implying, not only the ſignum, but 
the /ignatum ; not the hieroglyphick only, but 
the part thereby deciphered: ſignifying in the 
firſt place, ors, a fountain; and ſecondarily, 
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 featurige venarum, the ſpring or original from 
whence the veins; ariſe : and this is ſo clear, 
that it made ancient 4 
the fountain here unto the liver : Now, had 
they been right in their natural knowledge; 
that is, had they known that the veins do 
not ariſe from the liver, as from their -firſt 
original, but from the right ventricle: of the 
heart, (as all knowing men now confeſs they 
do) ; they had without all doubt, by the gui- 
dance of this moſt fignificant word, word, pitched 
upon the true meaning of the place, 
. Fheſe veſſels being throughly uedenfinad,! 
| we muſt farther know, that ſo long as man re- 
mains in perfect health and ſtrength, they are 
this natural courſe doth not continue for erer, 
for this pitcher is but an earthen veſſel, and 
doth not ſo often go to the fountain, but at 
laſt it comes broken home. This breaking 
of the pitcher here (which is the ſymptom 
of old age juſt upon the point of death) is the 
failing of the veins,” their ceaſing from their 
natural action and uſe, when they can no 
longer carry back, nor conveniently paſs into 
the heart that liquor, which they properly 
contain. That little blood that remains in 
the cold body of man near his end is ſoon 
_ coagulated ; and, ſtagnating in the veins, 
Ui motion and 5 thereof is hin- 
dered. - 
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dered ; and ſo it becomes thick, like unto 
the pith of elder: and becauſe it cannot re- 
tun to the fountain, for a redintegratian of 
its life and ſpirit, - it dieth in the veins ; 


and ſo all the extreme parts of the body be- 


come ſpiritleſs and cold; which is the y myp- 


tom here intended. Frigiditas extremerum is 


acknowledged by all that have conſidered that 
ſubject, as one of the moſt certain figns of 


approaching death. And our great maſter | 


of prognoſticks, in that compleat and yet 
compendious book of his aphoriſms, doth 
once and again, not out of forgetfulneſs, but 


out of earneſtneſs, that it may more eſpecially 
be taken notice of, give us that famous. 


os WWEis Exgurngins, Hand. 
Te wheel broken at the eiern. 


A ſpoken of had ebene 
to the inſtruments of the vital faculty, which 


ſerve for importation, and reception of the 


blood and ſpirits; this that we are now 


| ſpeaking to hath reference to thoſe, Which 
ſerve for exportation and rejection of the 


fame. 


The blood. (as was before. obſeryed); natu- 
rally, of its own, accord, tends in the veins, | 


unto the heart; but it returns not from the 
beart, into the parts of the body, but by 
force: Thus all the rivers in the land natu : 


| n into the ſea; dut cher flow not thence- 
| from, 


1 


* 
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tom, ary farther than the violence and inr- 


Pulſe of the ſea extends. The blood, being 
once forced from the heart, is preſently re- 
ceived. into 3 the trunk of the great artery, call- 
ed the aorta; and by. the branches thereof is 
_ carried to al the parts of the body. This 
therefore being the chief and principal inſtru- 
ment of rotation, or circulation of the blood, 


is moſt aptly intimated unto us by a wheer: 
For What is a wheel, but an inſtrument of 


circulation? And what can 4 wheel be an 
Hieroglyphick of, but of ſomething that goes, 


or makes the round'? And this 1s ſo obvious 


to every one, that all who have ever com- 


: _ mented upon this place, Have been ſtill ham- 


- mering at ſome ſuch thing. Some therefore 
have interpreted this place to the liſe of man, 
which paſiech as in a ring, according to that 
Gying, Nou rubin Tavrov, 0 6 reis. 
Others have interpreted it to the death of 
man, when his . * ——_ 
n 5 1 


cui enim retro, 4 terra 2 2 5 1 
I terram, &c. a 


And ſo they make this een e N 
large in the following verſe ; The duſt ſhall re- 
turn to the earth as it was, and the ſpirit ſhall 
return to Gad that gave it. Others interpret it 
to the reciprocal communications between the 
OE. and the head; the Hoare . 

n — 
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ſending to the head, blood. and vital ſpirits ;. 


and the head again returning them to the 


heart, ſublimed inſtruments of animality. 


Laſtly, There are that ingeniouſſy interpret 
it to reſpiration, which is performed by a cir- 


cular motion; inſpiration, and exſpiration con-, 
tinually ſucceeding one another in their courſes. 


All theſe archers have ſhot exceeding well, and 
have hit the but, (while many others have ſhot 
at rovers); yet theſe, not being able to diſcern 
the white, have not touched that principal | 


mark. I mean, the grand circulation in man's 


body, not being known to theſe ancient com- 
mentators, they have done the beſt that could 
be in the ſecond place. What this grand cir- 
culation is, and how performed, hath been 
already deſcribed ; and thoſe veſſels that are 


inward. bound, which. bring home. the noble 


traveller, the encompaſſer of the little world, 


were deſcribed in the explanation of the fore- 


going ſymbol ; but thoſe which are outward 
bound, which carry him forth with all his 
wealth and ſubſtance: to accompliſh his in- 


tended end, are here intimated unto us by 


the wheel. That the great artery, with all 


its branches throughout the whole body, .is 


here principally pointed at, hath been already 


ſaid; and may be farther 


INT Med, firſt; in 


that it anſwers ſo directly to the vein ſignified 


in the laſt ſymptom, by the pitcher. Second- 
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we can feel the blood to be forced along "fs 


cavity, in the wriſts, the temples, and divers 


other parts of the body. Laſtly, In that it 
is fo appoſitely placed at the cock of the ci- 
Nern, as you ſhall Hear hereafter. Vet we 


muſt not ſo kmit this wheel fo the arteries, as 
to exclude the very ſubſtance and parenchy- 
mous part of the heart itſelf: For upon 


Whiatſdever inſtruments tlie pulfifick faculty is 


exerciſing itfelf, they are all here intended, by 
the roher !; for they are they, and they only, 
that catry off the blood from the fountain, 
and force it from the centre of the body, to 
the circumſerence. Water may eaſfly be con- 


veyed in trunks or pipes, by its own natural 


eendency only, unto all "thoſe places that are 
beneath or level with the ſpring from whence 


it firſt comes; but if you would have it ofa 


farther uſe, to ferve thoſe places that are 
higher than the ſpring, you muſt then fetch 
it up with violence, by a wheel, or fome ſuch 
infirumetit of force; as is to de ſeen in our 
witer-howles; ard all ſuch ingenious inven- 
wons of publick good. - Thus all the blood in 
man's body is, in certam pipes and trunks, by 
des own natural tendency only, bronght Home 


W cle hee; but it wil in no wiſe go Farther, 


to Be of à more general uſe to the whole 


body, till it Have ſome inftrument of force to 


dompeł it theneefrom : The pulfifick faculty is 
the" mover, and the — 'of pulfation 


2 
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the wheel that performs this work, that is of 


N a concern to the whole. - 
The ci erm from whence this wheel! forcorh 


that liquor which afterwards it conveyeth * 
throughout all the parts, is the ſeſt ventricle 
of the heart; for hereunto it is, that the 
great artery is annexed, and from hence it 
doth ariſe. Axiftentis 4 veſſel made on pur- 
poſe to receive a due proportion of water, 
and to contain it till the time of uſe, and then 
conveniently to paſs it into thoſe other veſ- 
ſels, that are appointed to receive it thenee- 
from. And thus the left ventricle of the 
heart doth, in its a/fo/e, receive that blood. 
that is brought unto it by the arteria venaſu of 
the lungs; and having retained it a little, it 
doth, in its Hole, conveniently paſs a due pro- 
portion thereof into the aorta, to be diſpenſed 
as was ſpoken before; und this is the true 
and only uſe of the left ventricle. For the 
blood being enobled and enlivened in the 
right ventriele, and refrigerated, and cleanſed 
from its fultginous vapours ih the lungs, it is 
now in all thitigs accompliſhed for its ultimare 
uſe, and remains only to be ſent into thoſe fe- 
vere parts it is to quicken ; which it cannot 
conveniently be, unlefs it be firſt received into 
this ciſtern, 2nd afterwards, by the pulfifick fa- 
culty and inſtruments, de diſpoſed ef to 
that appointed end: And we carmot bat here 
VE thoſe portals that — both at 
the 
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| by all thoſe that have gone along with us, and 
taken ſpecial notice of the aptneſs of theſe two 
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the entrance into, and paſſage from, the veel 
we are now ſpeaking of; namely, the valvulæ | 


cricuſpides & ſigmoidaæ, which as the cocks to 


let in, and let out, do by their opening or 


ſhutting give convenient paſſage, or abſolute 


— 4 to that 1 mu * runs 


1 It cannat "i do; this FE "a eee 


expreſſions,” viz. Die pitcher at the fountain, 
and the wheel at the ciſtern, to ſymbolize. un- 
to us the circulation of the blood, and the 


uſe and action of the heart, and the parts be- 


% * 


longing thereunto; that the doctrine which is 


now juſtly called Haruæan, was at firſt Solamo- 


nian. For as it pleaſed God in theſe latter 


days to give in this certain and moſt uſeful 
knowledge, to the induſtrious and indefatiga- 


ble endeavours of the learned Dr. Harvey; 
| ſo did he of old, give in the ſame, unto 
king Solumon in the lump, together with all 
other natural knowledge, as a ſuperabundant 


anſwer to his fervent and effectual prayer: 


which great truth being confirmed by the 
powerful reaſons and ocular demonſtrations 
of the one, and by this divine teſtimony of 
the other, let it not be for the future 
an the leaſt meaſure doubted or queſtioned ; 
mut let it be greatly prized, and ſo much the 
TY became: _ many. others of great 


: im- 


— 
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importance, wherein theſe two worthies doubt 
leſs; agreed, have periſhed; by the way) this 
| ke ee PO ORE RY was: 

11 remains now, n 1 only name unto you 
that ſymptom of old age, at the time of 
death, that is here ſignified unto us, by the 
wheel broken at the ciſtern; which cannot 
but be underſtood, to be the ceaſing of the. | 

pulſe :: the inſtruments of pulſation decay, and 
can no longer perform that work, which muſt. 
neceſſarily. be continued for the preſervation 
of life: It came to. paſs when” the Lord had a 
a purpoſe immediately to. deſtroy tbe hoſt of the 
Egyptians, that he looked upon them, and troubled 
them, and took off their chariot wheels, that? they. 
drave heavily, Exod. xiv, 24, 25. Whenſo- 
ever it is the good pleaſure of God to give 
that word of command, that the tabernacles 
of our bodies, ſhould be as they were; his 
purpoſe is eaſily diſcerned before - hand by his 
looking upon us, and troubling us, and giv-. 
ing diſturbance unto, and taking off, thoſe. 
chariot wheels, upon which our life is turned 
but yet this is far more apparent. in the time . 
of age, for then the chariot wheels are more 
ſenſibly hindered and removed, and ſo taken 
off by degrees, The old man's pulſe doth 
yearly and daily decline, both in reſpect of the 
mover, the ſtroke and the interval; ſo that it 
| mult needs heat * ſlower, = 
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ſeldomer than it did before. The faculty 


grows weaker, the uſe is not ſo urgent, nor the 


inſtruments ſo yigorous, in age; wherefore all- 
the cauſes of a quick and a lively pulſe failing, 


the ſad effect thereof muſt undoubtedly follow: 


nor will it ever ceaſe declining, till it ceaſeth 
beating, and then the man immediately ceaſeth 


living; pulſus rarus, tardus, languidus, & non- 
munguam intermittens, is the true pulſe of the 
old man, all the while he is in that condition». 


and is like unto the tolling of a pafling-bell, 


which may put him and all his friends in mind, 
that he is ſhortly going the way of all fleſh; 
but pulſus omnino abolitus five aſphyxia, (which 
is the ſymptom here mentioned) is the con- 
dition of the dying man, and is like the ſtint- 
ing of the paſſing-bell, or rather the ringing 
out of the knell, which gives notice unto all 
that he is gone, and may ſerve as a loud and 
diſtin invitation to the funeral. 
And thus 1 have as plainly, and as briefly 


as 1 could, run over all theſe myſtical fymp- 


toms; both thoſe that attend a man all the 
time of his declining age, arid thoſe that more 


immediately forerun, and foretel his laſt change. 
And now I judge it time for me to deſiſt: when 


all the ſenſe and motion, both in the rivulets 


and fountain is quite taken away, when there 


is death in the face, when there is a coldneſs in 


*; "age extremities, and an utter abolition of the 


N pulſe, 7 
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pulſe, there is no more room for the phyſi- 
cian, or ſpace given him to intermeddle any 
longer. Thus far I hope I have kept within 
my bounds, and given no offence to thoſe 
jealous overſeers, to whom only the interpre- 
tation of ſcripture is deemed to belong; this 
ſubject hath been purely phyſical, wherefore. 
in the proſecution of it, I have not exceeded 


my own laſt, nor: mace a breach * | 
politick 8 


uod elle 0rum * 3 
Pertractent medici 4; tractent Fabritia fabri. 


Tt remains only that we review, and ſum up, 
what hath been here ſpoken, and ſo gather 
cloſe together- that plentiful crop of miſeries 
which this earth we bear about us * 

produceth. | LINE 7 


Febre caret ſola, ben bit Am, fats, 
Morborum omne genus. 


' Fevers ſet afide, there is ſcarce any wflemi- 5 
ty incident to the body or mind of man, that 
is not predominant in age ; the old man is be- 
ſet with a traop of diſeaſes, when he is not 
able to reſiſt a ſingle one, and therefore muſt 
be ſubject to them all, as hath been ſaid, and 
is reſumed 1 in che following — % 
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I have here ſet down this recapitulation, 
that what is in theſe fix verſes delivered, 
may be compared with any, or all thoſe 
ſyſtems of the diſeaſes of age, which have 
been given us by Hippecrates, Galen, or any 
of their followers ; by David de Pomis the Jew, 
Franc. Fugerolæus, or Franc. Ranchinus, or 
any other heathen or chriſtian, that have an- 
tiently or modernly treated of this ſubject ; 
and let preference be given to the moſt worthy. 
I would fain have the crown to be put upon the 
Head of the King, his wiſdom only, among all 
the reſt; being pure and from above: which that 
it may be, I would in no wiſe have the com- 
ment delivered by us, but the text delivered 
by Solomon, to enter the liſt of compare, The 
pen - man of the allegory, without all doubt, 


. correct If what T-have lud, may {erve only 


declared it, in theſe ænigmatical phraſes : the 
- Interpreter, like his fore-fathers, may come 
very far ſhort of underſtanding the whole truth, 
and poſſibly may in ſome places miſs it; 2 5 
many things we offend all. I know not that 


man, though placed in never ſo eminent a | 


chair, who can, in the interpretation of ſcrip- 
tures of much higher concernment than this, 
give an infallible judgment, or paſs things 
from under his hand ſo ſound and perfect, 
which a more knowing, and a better enlight- 
ned generation, may not find juſt cauſe to 


to 
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to tell men, that there is a treaſure hid in this 
field, and withal to ſhew of what nature, and 
what value it is, and which way the veins of it 
do ſecretly paſs, under ground, I ſhall have my 
full end thereby. For howſoever I may, in 
my. own ſearch, in digging and delving after 
it, mix earth, and dirt, and rubbiſh, with 
ſilver, and gold, and precious ſtones ; yet it 
will, without all doubt, give occaſion to all 
thoſe, who love and long after the acquiſi- 
tion of ſuch treaſures as theſe, to come to the 
place where they are to be had! The word 
of God doth upon many ſubjects of natural 
things, though but briefly, and incidentally 
mentioned, give a clearer and more ſure light, 
than all the  yoluminous writings of the 
whole ſhoal of heatheniſh philoſophers. He 
that planted the ear ſhall he not hear, and he that 
made the eye, ſhall he not fee Pſal. xciv. . 
He knows our frame, Plal. ciii. 14. and the 
frame of all things that. he hath made; and 
_ therefore whatſoever he faith concerning 
any of them | ought moſt diligently to be 
hearkened unto, as to the beſt and trueſt 
word that was ever ſpoken about them. This 
great truth, I know many learned men are 
not aware of, and none but thoſe that do 
stung, ſearch the ſcriptures, and dig in them, 
as for hid treaſure, can ever underſtand. The 
labour that I have taken upon theſe fix verſes, | 
- Tac ee 1 


of: 
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J am ſo far confident of, as that it hath made this 
truth appear upon the ſubject we are now 
treating of, as I have already done upon 
ſome others, eſpecially that, de formatione 
fetus in utero naterno. And following the 


commendable intentions of Levinus Lemnius, 
Halleſi , Rueus, and other learned men; and 


the pious: exhortation of the honourable Mr. 
Boyle * thereupon, if God give me life and op- 
-portunity, I may yet ſurther cultivate the ſame 
theme. My deſign is plainly to perſuade men to 
be in love with the ſcripture; that as ſome look 
ing aſter eternal life have therein by the way 
found out many natural things; ſo others, look- 
ing aſter natural things only, may yet far more 
-bappily find eternal life: like Zacheus gaz ing af. 
ter the novelties of the world, and yet being in 
the way where Chriſt paſſed by, they may hear 
that joyful voice of ſalvation being brought to 
their Houſe; ne/cio guo modo ſacrorum librorum lec- 
tio, etiam hiſtorica aut hhyſica, animum pietate 
imbuit latentur +, This eternal concern is the 
prineipal drift of theſe holy writings of God, 

yet they are every where beſprinkled with 
abundance of other truths of leſs concern - 


ment, which will give great delight and ſatis- 


faction to the diligent enquirer: For they are 
as the garden of God, Wherein groweth every 
| 2 _ is pleaſant to ok nen ow: WI for 
| 19 * 8 | Philoſophy, , „ 3 | g | 5 . 
I Valli * fac. * in ROY: . 
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dien, Gen, ii. 2. I muſt confeſs with others, that 
there are many natural things herein contain- 
ed, that are inconſiſtent and contrary to what 
we have learned. i in the ſchools ; : but that mat- 
ters not; let us be ſure to make God wiſe, 
and him true; though every man a fool, and 
a liar. There are alſo ſome things which will 
ſtartle and amaze the beſt human reaſon; nay, 
that which is much farther, ſome things that 
. our ſenſes will hardly give conſent unto; yet 
in all theſe difficult caſes, I have had a ready | 
ſolution (which although it will not untie all 
- thoſe intricate knots. I meet with, yet it will 
looſe. them, which. is full as ſatisfactory) and 
that is, that dae and gift of God which i is 
 EAmiCopainun.und Dcr, & rkenhalu Nei x 
Barron, Heb. xi. 1. 

.I;haveI hope by this time done a "dnl 
good work: ; on the one hand I have vindicated 
our een from all thoſe abominable and 
and filthy ſcandals, that impudent and male- 
volent perſons have been apt to caſt upon it 3 

as though the ſtudies we addicted ourſelves un⸗ 
to, did (like the fin of Adam) naturally. make 
us run from God, and hide ourſelves from 
him, and patch up ſome periſhing remnants, 
to cover our nakedneſs, after our own gone 
_ trivances.;. whereas i in truth there i is nothing in 
al the world, that man can be buſied about, 
chat will ſooner avs him RAW the 
5 2 - © "earneſt 


2 
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earneſt t beholding him im the boek of the on: 
tures; there is not the moſt eontemptible de- 
ing, which by virtue of the Almighty for; at 
firſt ſtarted out of nothing, that Will not (if 
it de 1257 ſearched and followed) at 
15 length bring us home to its eternal Father; . 
him, and from him; and through vim; ſo 
o him alſo are 14-1 things, to whont be glory for” 
ever, . xi. 36. But how much more 
ſhall we be inſtructed in this divine leffon, by 
intimately contemplating that heavenly work 
of works, the fam and Height of the viſible 
creation, that honourable piece, Zantum nom 
angelical, in which the creator himſelf, reſted 
in time, delighted from eternity, being the 
true pattern bf His own Divine Image ; Mar. 
Arid God in his providence having fo- order- 
ed, that the holy writings ſhould begin with = 
the Kiſtofy” of the creation of all chings, and 
hiftly and chiefly of man; doth plainly teach 
ws this enen, chat none are ſo idoneous hear. 
ers, or I meet rœeeivers of the words of his 
mouth, as theſe that have firſt well under- 
. ford hd: "Brividantly 4dmired the works of 
His Hand. Ah fan under onr-cohfider- 
Alon, as the proper fuljeR of our knowledge 3 
belt chlerry the” eviefeft; which eannot but in 
the end bring us to Bim, who made and knows 
Mi ehitigs, "4s the fiying'of the woman did the | 
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G and believe now, for kis own word 


ſake; That he is God, and the Father of o our "IN . 


ſus Chrift, the' Saviour of the ur. 


We are ſo far from lighting or Se ; 


_ ing the? ſcripture,” that we are the great ad- 


mirers of It, and do 'crideayour to "advance 


it above alf other writings "whatſoever, and 


that even in natural things, though never ſo 


accideritally* of clit{6ril 1. haridled ; and we had 
_ rather that af our other books, though very 
ee and Seal valuable, ſhould be burnt; 
an tliat ole line, hay one” letter, "one Jet, 
or title of it Would in any wiſe paſs away. 


And on the other hand, 1 hope 1 hays per- 


faded" and prevailed with all my own bre- 
thren, to be more Wiſe for themſelves, and moro 
wafy in reſpect of others, than ſome ſeyers 
and jealous-headed cenfurers' have-judgedtheni 


to be that Me may none pf üs give the feat 
occaſion for any one to ſpeak evil of the 
_ thifigs they underſtand hot; but by taking | 
_ heed tea fare rule, e may bring perpetuss 
Hanoue to bur on favdity; and ſname to he 
efeſſorg of à better! K fight and . 
mb knowledge of natural things, may ine 
debd"confitt with" atheiling Rut a deep anda 


* 
- - 
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profound ſearch into them, doth” bring men 


Sack again td God; ànd neteſſarily %ind . 
: — to religion. 1 "SHlomon's Cinifdom _ 
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them only. (as it were) take its riſe, and 
mount higher. than the cedars, even into hea- 


: 1 itſelf, and. there, only could; fag its. reſt, 


 fromwhence, jt had its firſt beginning; like the 
ſpirit , of Many "returning. to. Gad that gave it. 
Let no man think he hath ſufficient know-. 
| ledge in natural things, who hath not by. them 
heen directed to divine ; or that he hath view- 
ed the creatures enough, who. hath; not been 
led through, them to the Creator. Nor ſhall 


cer any one have. my. conſent. to paſs. for. 


phijolopher, who. keeps bimſelf Jo igugrant o 
e ſcripture, as with devotion to admire, that 


| academical inſcription, G Ge, Acts xvii. 


23˙ Knowledge natural and ſpiritual. are not 
_ ©: gontmary one to another, but, that they 
may ve well. agree together, and cohabit in 
then ume, manſion: nay, they are greatly 
conduatye to the growth and, promotion of 
each other. None can be a better evange- 
Lit than the beloved phyſician; and none ſo com- 
flete a phyſician, aas he who, is frequently con- 
derſant in the word of God; and able toeyange- 
lie: For chat is the fountain, that fends forth 
_ plentifully. of hoth theſe waters, and. js alone able 
no male n eule thronghly 0 to 
aner good n .. te. 5 
No in the. laſt place, I mul acknowledge, . 
pon the reviewvof what is hers written, that 

-thero-/are: many things herein (J myſelf being 

* might have 1 alter 
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another manner, much more conſonant to 
thoſe plauſible and probable doctrines which 
are the products of the induſtry and ingenuity. / 
eee age. It is far more eaſy to 
be ſceptical, and to overthrow- the poſitive 
aſſertions of others, than to produce anew 
thoſe: which will prove more firm and laſting, 
or to inſtaurate better in their room. But I 
queſtion not but the goed intention hereof 
Will, among all honeſt and candid perſons, in 
ſome meaſure compenſate for all thoſe miſ- 
carriages; eſpecially ſince by this leading at- 
tempt, in 4 way ſo obſcure and difficult, and 
withal ſo untrodden, men of the greateſt parts 
and abilities will be induced for the future to 
ſtep into, and to become inen Labourers 
in the vineyard of God. „ 
Which will be a molt Spa. rt n 
the whole chriſtian world, and moſt honodur- 
able to themſelves; for as Hiram was eminent "2 
in Dre, for his wiſdom, -underſtanding, ang 
cunning in all manner of workmanſſup, 1 Kings: 9 | 
Vj. 14. yet that Which crowned all his excel- [4 
| lencies, and renowned bim to this very day, 1 | 
was, that he came to the adorning of the 11 
temple” of God at ram, Thoſe learned | 
men who exerciſe themſelves in natural philo- | 
fophy alone, produce only news-books forthe 
preſent generation, and ſo. a-ilittle time dom 
tonſume all together: Whereas the labour. 
that is taken in the word of God, is of a far 
more durable nature, and is like to s- 
rallel 2 —_— 
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But yet more particularly, I cannot; but call 
for help upon this individual ſubject: It is my 
cameſt-defire that phyſiciana would ſtudy the 
gv part of phyſick more than they 
do And indeed no part wants, our help 
ſo much as this; for among all the ver- 
boſious Grecians: there is not one compleat 
tract upon this ſubject only: And there 
are but very ſew to be found among all 
other Writers, and thoſe ſo miſerable and 
barren,” that the readers are leſt exceeding- 
ly in the dark, and can ſcareely be reſolved = 
in the firſt queſtion belonging thereunto, | 
namely to what part of phyſick it moſt! pro- 
perly appertains. That one aphoriſm of Hippa- 
craies;* whichia man might eaſily prove (would 
it not give occaſion to ſome foul-mouthed. 
 libellers. fatther to detract from the reve- 
rence due to antiquity) is nat ſutum tires argue 
tutundum, perfect and compleat in all things; 
hath ſcarce. 2 for thels 20 
ſucceeding years. Alien n 1h een 
Now, as this 8 it moſt, 
ſo I am as bold to day, it is as capable oi im- 
provement as any other part whatſoever ; and 
the improvement that miay be made thereof 


| would be an uleful th mankind. as any dne dif- 


every of nature, that hathi at any time hi- 
therto- been made. Let: none giumnyer thein 
patients hen they come to be: burdened 
with the infumities of age, as thought they 
A BUY -07 l 21 Bs int Sldewl avere 
wit: 25 Pa cube foils 


ef 01D Wen 
„ meapable e | 
done unto them; for, as this will argue great 

akneſs and ignorance in the phyſieian, ſo it 


E to the patient; for, as 
the fothſii in his work is brothen to a great 


waſter'; | ſor; thoſe that are negligent, toward 


their ancient friends, are very near of kin to 
thoſe inhuman barbarians and Americans, who 
with great pomp and alacrity; both kill and 
devour them; thinking thereby they perform 
a moſt charitable office, in delivering them 
from thoſe incurable maladi ies, which will for 
ever render them miſerable :” But ſure an in- 
duſtrious artiſt may find out ways to be chari- 
table at a more merciful. rate. The methods 
which are already known. to ſome more quick- 
ſighted herein than their fellows, do abundant! Y 
teach us, that altho a perfect cure is nat to be 
propoſed or hoped tar; yet a conſervative. Kure 
in reſpect of age, and a complete cure in reſpect 
of ſome of the diſeaſes before mentioned, and a 
palliative in reſpect of maſt ot them, may ealily be 
effected. A convenient diet, and meet 8 
on of proper medicines. (ſuppoſed. Aways, th 
bleſſing of God thereupon) cannot — 
old men, andchinder and keep, off thoſe en 
vhich otherwiſe would ſooner creep, upon them, 
and give much eaſe, and very conſiderable fe-. 
bukes, to the violent aſſaults of all thole. thar 
haye already taken poſſeſſion hut ti 8 
which are already known by the moſt know- 
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ing men in the world; are little or nothing, 
in compariſon” of thoſe that remain yet to 
be known upon this ſudject. The high and 
8 matters thereof deing yet unattemp- 
ted by any, cannot but ſtir up more ſedulous 
and active phyſicians to be aiming at leaſt at 
the attaining them; herein if they ſhall not 
Poffibiy accomphh to their full; ſatisfattion 
their intended purpoſe, yet ſurely they will 
much out- do all thoſe who content themſelves 


with projets of ann ee e ttt 5 
1 lie e 8 e ten 


e r . at the as,” - 15 3 
1 ©: Sboats higher. much 4 10 he the meek a. tree ., 


q Tbe reaſons Wr. in this e. . ſo 


ob a; 


mitte thereof ate fo mul hap and' W 85 
upon them, is, becauſe” either they call not 
in ſoon endugh for help, or becauſe thoſe that 
are called in either underſtand not, or mind 
not, what they ought to do. An honeſt and 
| in able phyfician may ſurely approve himſelf 
to his ancient patient (as Ruth's fon was to his 


1 a reftorer of Ee, and *teurifher 
of old age, Ruth iv. 15, Much, without all go 5 
bn, thay be done by human knowledge; for 
8 retarding and keeping off old age for a 

competent ſeaſon; and for the quitting and 
2 of it, Frome” that multitude of griev- 

do Þ ealily beſet it: eee — 
Horm 9171 VO Hon Var T8 WT vom 5 
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e of this work devefryel * God's 
own hand, until he ſhall bring that happy ſtate 
upon his people, which was typified by 24 ſes, . 
who, when he was ont hundred und twenty years = 
old, had not his eye dim, nor his naturul force abated,” 
Deut. xoixiv. 7. And was plainly propheſied* 
by 1/aiah, ſaying, There ſhall be ud more thence = 
an infant of days, nor an old mam that hath not l. 

led bis days, for the child. ſhall Ll banded Fears 
old, Iſa. Ixv. 20 „ 3 
- And yet farther, ee s eg et . NGN 
eaſt incon acm ene ao UMA" F 


| certain ah rs {64 — a natural 
tendency in them either to life or death: 4. 
righteouſneſs tendeth unta life,” ſo he tbat puffueth+ 
evil, punſueth it to his orum death, Prov. xi. 19. 
Abbreviation and prolongation of life ſtand up- 
on the ſame: foundation, and the ſelf-ſamè ar- 
guments either confirm them, or overthrow* 
them both together. Now moſt certain it is, 
that evil men uli not live out their days, Pfal. Iv. 
233 and as certain it ſeems to me, that good : 
men ſhall: nnen their days; elſe what means 
thatpromiſe of additional life, 14 Jon, forget 5 
. not my low, but let thine heart keep my commands. 
ments, for length of days, and long life, and peace 
ſhall they add unto thee, Prov. iii. 2. Yet the 
words of Fob are everlaſtingly true, he days of 
man are determined, the number of his mths are 
Nr 92 he hath appornted * — that he can. 


not © 
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not paſs, Job xiv. 55 his preſcience and prede- 
termination do not at all hinder: the influences 
of natural cauſes, but he knows and diſpoſeth 
of them. alſo, «equally. with their effects. And 
| thus thoſe things, that are with us reputed the 
moſt contingent, are-alſo:fore-ſeen and fore-or- 
dered, as well as others. The drawing of a 
bow of a certain man at a venture, was as well 
1 d, as the death of that 
king that fell thereby, 1 Kings xxii./34. The 
whole: e Hiezeliab's:life and death was a- 
ke predeſtinated, I/ xxxviii; yet he was fick 
| unto-death, and had then certainly died, had 
not God lengthned out his life yet fifteen years, 
and had he not followed his appointment in 
making uſe of the plaſter of figs. Paul's moſt 
comfortable words in his dangerous voyage to 
| Fame, "There ſbull be un let of "any man's life a- 
mang gon, Acts xxvii. 22. was a true report of 
the ſure unchangeable and eternal counſel of 
God: Yet had not the ſbipmem abode in the ſhip, 
they could nat | have been. ſaved, Acts xxvii. 31. 
The death and continuation of life of every 
man, and of every individual living creature is 
certainly determined; yet they ſhall both of 
them as neceſſarily follow their conſtituted 
means, as day and night, do the n or 
abſence or REAR 
But yet, once more, e e f 
ble, that ſuch noble medicines may be found 
out . Preſeribed, that may innovate the 
| ſtrength 
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ſtrength of all the parts of old men, and bring 


their temperament back again to equality; that 
may ſo fortify nature, and confume or expel 
whatſoever” is contrary thereunto ; as life and 


vigour may be reſtored to fach a meaſure, 
which may ſafely be called, the renewing of 
youth. It is ſaid of captain Naaman the leper, 
after he had made uſe of the ordinance of God 

for his recovery; that hit ffeß came again like 
the fleſp of @ little chill, and he was clean, 2 Kings 
v. 17; And thus through the bleſſing of God 
upon our weak endeavours, we daily fee brought 


again from the grave's mouth, and reſtored to 


perfect health and ſtrength, many that were 


| cane morbo, ſpent and conſumed with a diſ- 


_ eaſe; and why ſome that are confecti /enio, waſt- 
ed With age, may not in like manner be rene w- 
ed, ſeems not at all impoſſible. Nay, this Eh, 
one of Job's friends, doth abundantly prove, 

from the power and providence of God, when 


he ſaith; His fleſp hall be freſher than a chili t, 


| he fballreturn to the days of his youth, Job, xxxiti. 
: 25. And thoſe eritical returns of nature; (which 
are yulgarly called lightnings before death) that 
do uſually continue but for two or three hours, 
or days at the moſt, are notwithſtanding fome- 


times, by the ſtrength of nature only, tkengthned . 


out to ſo many weeks or months; and there 
can no reaſon be given, why a ſkilful and ſuc- 
ceſsful artiſt may not be made inſtrumental 
P with greater 


comfort, 
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comfort, to, ſo. many, years or /u/tras; The 
Whole creation now grown old expecteth-and 
waiteth for a certain rejuveneſcency, with 
Which ere long it ſhall ſurely be bleſſed, Nam. 
viii, 19, 20; In the mean time, this is pre- 
ſented unto us in a figure, in thoſe ſeveral 

; transformations and renovations of the ant, 
and filk-worm, and many ſuch inſectiles, which 

are ſoon brought to extream old age by their 
inceffant labour; in recompence whereof, by a 
wonderful rebate. they are renewed-into 
briſk and lively flies. And there are abundane 
of more perfect creatures alſo, which-depoſit-. 

_ ing, their, old ſkins, or ſhells, or ſome ſuch 
emblem of their age, are at certain ſeaſons 
brought back again to a youthful ſtate, and 

| ſuchareſnakes, lizards,-crabs, Creviſes, eagles, 
king-fiſhers,, and ſuch like; and why fome 
ſuch thing as this, or at leaſt ſomething analo- 
gous hereunto, may not be wrought upon 
man, the moſt perfect creature of all the 
earth, Lam ſure no one can give an account. 
David in his doxology intimates, that there 
may, ſaying, concerning God in his provi- 
dences, He fatty? eth thy mouth with good things, 
fe that thy youth is renewed like the eagles, Pſal: 
eiii. 3. Vet were not theſe things thus viſibly 
demonſtrated: to us, God might in his ro- 
roi M coÞic, ph. iii. 1. alter the courſe where- 

in hitherto he hath manifeſted himſelf, and 

| TOO Te GRO 


he 


of OLD . 
he will; the way that hitherto he hath been 


pleaſed to take to bring our bodies to glory and 
immortality,” hath been through miſery, duſt, 


and darkneſs, but in the laft day he will take 
a nearer courſe to do the ſame thing; Beboll, 
T hero you a myſtery, we Hall not all ſleep, but 


ſhall all be changed, in a moment, in the twink- 


ling of an eye at the laſt trump, for the trumpet 


Hall. ſaund, and the dead ſduli be raiſed incorrup- 


tible, and we ſpall be changed, 1 Cor. xv. 5 1, 32. 
Theſe magnalia nature, (vix. the prevent- 


ing, alleviating, and curing (as far as is attain- 
able) the diſeaſes. before mentioned, the re- 


tarding of age, the prolonging of life, the re- 


newing of youth) that have ſcarce entred the 
thoughts of vulgar pretenders to phyſick; have 
been as unto the practice part under our conſi- 
deration, with like care and induſtry, as what 


you here ſee in the theory; and that from 
principles gathered up, not only from reaſon, 


reading, and experience ; but from ſome emi- 
nent inſtructive expreſſions of holy writ, which 
are not obvious to every curſory and'ſuperficial 
reader: all which may alſo be communicated 8 
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